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PREFACE, 


The story of the founding of Reid Chris- 
tian College which appears in these pages, 
is the outcome of an effort of the writer to 
fulfill the duties of the College Historian, to 
which office he was last year elected by the 
Alumni Association of the College. In this 
account of the College is embodied the re- 
sult of three year’s research. In the effort to 
include everything of importance, no source 
of information was knowingly overlooked. 
Nearly every veteran concerned with those 
early days was laid under tribute for infor- 
mation, while a very large correspondence 
covering the past twenty-five years was read 
with great care and utilized wherever it 
seemed advisable. If, however, events of 
importance and interest should have escaped 
the writer, he will consider it a favour if 
those who can vouch for them will communi- 
cate with him concerning them. 


The Jubilee year of Indian Methodism 
seems a most fitting time for looking back- 
ward to those interesting days of beginnings 


It is hoped that the history of such a repre- 
sentative institution, casting so much inci- 
dental light upon characters of importance 
in the early history of our Church in India, 
will not be without some interest. 


The first part of this story, including chap- 
ters I to X, appeared originally in the 
columns of * Tue Inpran Witness,” and for 
the reproduction of it here the author is in- 
debted to the Editor of that paper. The 
remaining chapters have been written under 
the disadvantages consequent on writing of 
events of recent years. It is hoped that some- 
time in the future some one may prepare a 
revised and enlarged edition. 


The writer’s thanks are due to all who 
have helped him in the preparation of this 
little book, including Rev. J. H, Messmore, 
Rev. Henry Mansell, Rev. T. S. Johnson and 
particularly Rev. J. W. Waugh, who furnish- 
ed much valuable material on the history of 


the early days. 
B. T. B. 
*DrvaraM”’, LucKNow, 
December 15, 1906. 
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Making a Christian College 
CHAPTER I. 
Early Visions. 


HEN Tue Merxopist Episcopar 
. Cuurcu entered India as a Missionary 
Society, it was only to be expected 
that among the agencies employed by it to 
spread the news of the Gospel would be the 
educational one. The history of the Church 
in the past has shown that her policy was 
ever to count Christian educational institu- 
tions among the strongholds of the Christian 
faith. It thus transpired that even before 
the end of the first century of her history in 
America, she had built up fourteen Colleges 
and over seventy academies. With such a 
record in America, it could easily have been 
seen at the outset that our Church in India 
was sure to enlist the school and College 
in carrying out the great work for which the 
Master had commissioned American Method- 
ism. 





Perhaps the earliest reference to the part 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
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India was to have in the sphere of education, 
is to be found in a printed statement sent 
out from Lucknow on March a2ist, 1859. 
The paper is entitled‘ Statement and Ap- 
peal,” being an effort to raise Rs. 60,000 in 


India for the purpose of building twenty 
‘residences for as many new missionaries 


who were shortly expected to re-inforce the 
three who then represented our Church in 
this land. The appeal is signed by “ W. 
Butler, p. D., R. Pierce, A. My and J. L. 
Humphrey.” Referring to the policy of the 
Mission, the following statement is made :-— 

“We now occupy Lucknow, Moradabad 
and Naini Tal. And, as fast as our 
brethren arrive we contemplate opening 
our mission in Sitapore, Shahjahanpore, 
Bareilly, Badaun, Pilibhit and Bijnour, 
occupying each station strongly, and reach- 
ing the smaller places around them by 
a regular system of itinerancy and the 
establishment of schools.” 

It is noteworthy that not only were all 
these stations duly occupied, but the system 
of schools was projected which has made our 
Church one of he greatest educational forces 
in this land. 
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The Rev. WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D.. 
Founder of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in India. 


Born 1818, Dted 1899. 
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The value of the school as an evangelistic 
agency was never under-estimated by our 
Church in India. Five years later, when 
the “India Mission Conference” was organ- 
ized, the statistics showed that there were 
schools in every centre. Lucknow early be- 
came a centre of educational activity. As 
early as 1862 a central school-house was in 
process of erection in Hosainabad, the part 
of the city first chosen as a site for the Mis- 
sion. The pioneer in the actual educational 
work in Lucknow was the Rev. J. H. Mess- 
more, who arrived in India in 1861, hailing 
from Canada via the United States. From 
1861 to 1871 he gave himself to building up 
the schools of our Mission in Lucknow, and 
may, in a special sense, be said to have laid 
the foundation of our educational work in 
India. His special aptitude for such work 
may well be realized when we find him, for 
forty-five years after his arrival in the coun- 
try, still in educational work, building up 
a High School in the mountain station of 
Pauri. 

The words of Bishop Thomson in his 
opening address at the organization of the 
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India Mission Conference in 1864 may well be 
reproduced here to show what ground he con- 
sidered our Church should occupy in regard to 
this vital educational question. As we read 
his glowing words let us be thankful that 
at the laying of the foundation-stone of our 
work in this land there were present those 
master-builders, who looked far into the 
future and built for an allround, thoroughly 
developed work. In speaking of the surest and 
safest avenue of approach to the Hindu and 
Mohammedan mind, Bishop Thomson said : 


“ We must teach the Natural Sciences, 
and show how the universe is governed by 
fixed laws devised by an infinite and eternal 
mind, who, nevertheless, answers prayer ac- 
cording to his promise, not perhaps by altering 
physical laws, but by adjustments of human- 
ity to them through the higher laws of the 
spiritual world. Thus men will dread only 
sin, and seek relief only in prayer to our 
Heavenly Father through Jesus Christ his 
Son. We must teach the young both because 
of the ease with which impressions are made 
upon their minds and because of the durabil- 
ity of such impressions, which are woven 
with the very texture of the soul. If you 
would write your words in a book, if you 
would cut them in the lead with a stilet of 
iron, if you would drive them with chisel 
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and mallet into the rock, if you would send 
them down the ages and centuries and millen- 
niums, aye, into eternity, write upon the young 
soul. In estimating your work men may count 
your 164 converts ; look rather to your 1,322 
school boys; a few years will reduce the 
former to zero, but will multiply the latter 
by five.” 

The annual session of the India Mission 
Conference held in 1866 marks an educa- 
tional epoch in our work. The following 
extract from the Lucknow station Report for 
1865 will show what progress the schools in 
Lucknow had made. “The mission has 
seven schools in operation in the city, six were 
opened during 1865.” Of the Hosainabad 
boys’ school the following report is given : 

“The school-house commenced in 1862 
is now so far completed that all its apart- 
ments are available for use. In August 
the grant-in-aid was increased from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 175. The total enrolment is 410. 
The course of study differs but little from 
that prescribed for the Government schools, 
with the addition of a daily scripture lesson.”’ 

Thus was put on foot the educational move- 
ment which to-day is the very backbone of 
our mission work throughout the vast extent 


of the great Indian Empire. 
19 
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“ Previous to 1858, with the exception 
of a few indigenous schools hardly worth the 
name, there were no educational institutions 
in Lucknow. The King, wasting thousands 
of rupees in cock-fighting and on dancing- 
women, founded not a single school. Hence 
the missionaries here as elsewhere were the 
pioneers in educational work.” 


The Annual Conference of 1866, coming 
roo years after the founding of American 
Methodism, is historically interesting, but 
for Indian Methodism its chief importance 
lies in the fact that it was at this Conference 
that the project of a Methodist College for 
India first took shape. Turning again to 
those old Conference records we find in the 
educational report the following :— 

“Resolved, that we recognize it as our 
duty to provide opportunity for the scholars 
of our schools to complete their education 
under ‘our direction and that when neces- 
sary, efforts be made to establish within our 


mission a collegiate institution to be affiliat- 
ed with the Presidency University, 


“ Resolved, that a Committee of three be 
appointed to consider the matter of the estab- 
lishment of such an institution and also to 
prepare a course of study for our schools— 
said Committee to report at the next session 
of this Conference.” 
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The Committee thus appointed consisted 
of the following members: H. Mansell, J. H. 
Messmore, and D. W. Thomas. At the same 
Conference a Centenary Committee, which 
had been previously appointed, made the 
following significant report :— 

“ Resolved, that we recognize the 
urgent want of a College of a high 
grade in connection with our work, and 
that we regard Lucknow as the proper loca- 
tion for such an institution. Resolved, that 
as a Conference we will attempt to raise 
during the coming year an endowment fund 
for the Lucknow school of not less than Rs. 
10,000 as a nucleus around which other re- 
sources may gather sufficient to justify us 
in applying for an affiliation with the 
Calcutta University. 

J. M. Thoburn 
J. T. Gracey Committee.” 
P. T. Wilson 

This report was unanimously adopted- 
The reference in it to Lucknow as the proper 
location for the proposed College, was due 
to the fact that there had been some discus- 
sion as to the most suitable place. Some 
supported Bareilly and some Naini Tal, but 
Lucknow was finally chosen by a very clear 
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majority. The wisdom of the choice has 
become more apparent as the years have 
gone by. Educationally, politically, and 
socially Lucknow is the first city of the 
Province; while as to population, it is one 
of the chief inland cities of India. Its loca- 
tion, moreover, is such as to make it of ready 
access from any part of Northern India—the 
territory from which the College most 
naturally draws its student—body. The 
Isabella Thoburn College likewise found a 
home in the same city, and Lucknow is to- 
day, from an educational point of view, the 
chief centre of American Methodism in India. 


The report which the Centenary Com- 
mittee brought in is of such interest and 
importance as to justify its being embodied 
in full. It reads as follows :— 


“The Committee appointed to consider 
over the College enterprise in connection 
with our centenary subscriptions beg leave 
to present the following resolutions: — 


‘ Resolved rst, that our Centenary College 
be located in the city of Lucknow. 2nd, 
that a board of five trustees be appointed to 
take charge of centenary subscriptions and 
hold in trust all endowment funds and other 
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property accruing to the College ; said board 
to be appointed in the following manner and 
be goyerned by the following rules:— 


ist. The Board shall consist of the Presi- 
ding Elder of the Lucknow District, the 
Principal of the Institution and of three addi- 
tional members of Conference elected by 
ballot. 


and, The Trustees shall nominate the 
Principal of the Institution, subject to 
confirmation by the appointing power of the 
Conference. 


3rd. Trustees elected shall hold office for 
three years, but the first election shall be 
for terms of one, two and three years, so 
that one member may retire annually. 


4th. The Principal shall nominate and 
the Board appoint all teachers and determine 
the salaries of the same. 


5th, The Board shall approve the course 
of study and general rules of the institution. 


6th. The Board shall authorize all appli- 
cations for Grants-in-aid and sanction al 
expenditure of local funds for the College. 


7th, They shall consider the general in- 
terest of the College as being specially en- 
trusted to their care and shall devise such 
measures as circumstances may suggest for 
enlarging its endowment and increasing its 
efficiency. , 
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8th. They shall invest the endowment in 
such a way as may promise the largest re- 
turns.’ ” 


The following extract concerning the en- 
terprise from the “Missionary Advocate, ” 
the official organ of our Missionary Society, 
which later on was supplanted by the 
“Gospel in All Lands,” makes interesting 
reading after forty years: . 


“The Committee on the centenary celebra- 
tion recommended a religious celebration 
to be held in each district in the latter 
part of October, that the object of our 
contribution shall be to secure a College 
in Lucknow, and that an effort be made 
to raise $5,000 towards endowment of 
the same, and that the presiding elders bea 
committee to carry out the scheme. In the 
discussion it was stated that there were ten 
thousand boys within two miles of the 
Mission school in Lucknow who ought to be 
in school; that while there were five 
thousand boys in the schools in Calcutta 
there were only one thousand in the schools 
of Lucknow. Yet that in Lucknow the 
number is growing rapidly, and three years 
ago there were only three or four hundred 
scholars in the schools of Lucknow; but the 
number is doubling nearly every year. 
These and like facts showed Lucknow clearly 
to be the place for it if a college enterprise 
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was to be undertaken. The project itself 
‘was approved, among other reasons, because 
of the great benefit that will accrue to all 
our schools if they can be affiliated witha 
college, and the education of the students 
completed under our superintendence. 


Thus the India mission having resolved, 
as was stated by one of the speakers, to take 
part in the celebration, it will be the first 
Conference in the connection to greet the 
sun as it rises on the morning of the Centen- 
ary Sabbath of Methodism.” 

With the adoption of this report by the 
conference of 1867, the college project was 
definitely launched. It is to the credit of 
that small body of missionaries that so soon 
after the occupation of this foreign field by 
the Missionary Society of our Church, they 
had the faith, wisdom and foresight to lay 
plans for such an institution. It was clear 
that they were ambassadors of the Great 
King who, whether in a Christian or a 
heathen land, were not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the greatest and best. 
They were young men who had visions, not 
of a Missionary Society working in a pres- 
cribed field with elementary institutions, but 
of a Christian Empire in the Orient, possess- 
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ed of the most thoroughly equipped Christian 
agencies and institutions. This is just what 
was to be expected of such leaders as William 
Butler, J. M. Thoburn and E. W. Parker, and 
those others the record of whose lives if not 
so carefully preserved here below, is faith- 
fully written inthe annals of the King of 
Glory. Let us be thankful that there were 
in those early days men who, from the 
vantage-ground of faith, could look far into 
the future and see both the greatness of the 
work to be done, and the means necessary 
to its accomplishment. But many years 
were required for the fulfilment of those 
early visions. Just ten years after the 
appointment of the first Board of Trustees the 
‘“« Centennial”? school was established as the 
first step towards the realization of the 
visions of 1867. But a school was not a 
College, and eleven years more elapsed before 
the College was opened. The story of this 
interval of twenty-one years will require 
* several chapters for its telling. 
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Struggling for an Endowment. 

Tf the College was not established till 
more than twenty years after the project 
had been inaugurated, it was not due to 
inadequate efforts to get an endowment. 
The measures taken to secure friends and 
money for the proposed institution were 
immediate, but only fairly successful, 

At the Annual Conference of 1868, the 
Secretary of the College Board of Trus- 
tees, Rev. J, H. Messmore, stated that Rs. 
10,000 had been subscribed. We learn from 
the records that of this amount Rs, 800 
were given by seven missionaries, and 
Rs. 3,000 by General (then Major) J. Y. 
Gowan. This amount given by General 
Gowan was the beginning of the college 
endowment. It had been made over by 
him to Rev. J. H. Messmore for the school 
at Hosainabad, but was, on the advent of the» 
college idea, allowed by Mr. Messmore to 
go towards building up an endowment for 
the proposed College. The missionaries’ 
subscriptions came next in point of time; 
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then the various subscriptions in stations 
occupied by our Mission. It must be said 
in passing, however, that some opposition 
was experienced in those early efforts, which 
-arose in our own misssonary circle. One 
who was present at the time, says, “ Some of 
the missionaries were not very warm or 
earnest in their support of the institution, 
feeling that some station further north 
would better have been chosen”, It only 
goes to show that all good men are not 
equally endowed with good judgment. 


The Church at home did not respond either 
very readily or very liberally. Hopefulness, 
however, on the part of the mission- 
aries was not lacking. The report of the 
Secretary of the College Board of Trustees, 
from which a quotation appears in the above 
paragraph, continues the theme thus: 

“The Trustees are in correspondence with 
laymen in America, who will, in all probabi- 
lity, complete the proposed endowment of 
Rs. 25,000 by the close of the year. But 
twenty-five thousand rupees are a very small 
portion of endowment necessary, and the 


Trustees are profoundly impressed with the 
necessity of speedily raising the endowment 
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to at least Rs. 100,000, and in their opinion 
the employment of a special agent in America 
is the most feasible way of accomplishing this 
purpose. In conclusion, the Trustees would 
re-iterate their profound conviction of the 
necessity of the proposed College ; also their 
assurance that with the blessing of God on 
our united efforts the work will reach a suc- 
cessful completion ; and now call upon the 
conference to unite with them in the deter- 
mination that they will strive to place our 
College on a prosperous basis,” 

Subsequent events showed, however, that 
the Church at home was not yet ready to 
see such an enterprise through the eyes of 
those who were planning for it on the field. 
Even twenty years later it was with great 
difficulty that a man was found at home 
who would invest even the modest sum of 
$15,000 in the College when it was already 
on its feet, 


In 1867 the Board of Trustees prepared a 
special circular for the Church at home, en- 
titled “ The Mission College in India.” This 
appeal states the whole educational problem 
so clearly and forcibly that a quotation from 
its more interesting parts will, doubtless, 
be a valuable addition to this history of our 
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college enterprise in India. It will also shed 
most interesting light upon the educationa! 
field which lay before the Mission when 
work was first undertaken. It says :— 


“Feeling well assured that the Church at 
home feels a deep interest in all that concerns 
our mission in India, and that all informa- 
tion tending to show our progress or the 
character of our work is eagerly sought after 
whenever published, we have thought it 
simply our duty to send home a brief sketch 
of the origin, present condition, and pros- 
pects, of the college enterprise which our 
young Conference has undertaken. This is 
the most important enterprise in which we 
have yet embarked, and the future prosperity 
of our work is bound up in it to an extent 
which few persons outside of India can well 
appreciate, 


“ At the commencement of our work in 
India, small schools wre established in con- 
nection with the different stations, and 
an attempt made, as is usual in foreign 
missions, to inculcate religious truth through 
the medium of Christian books and teach- 
ers. A few years’ experience, however, fully 
convinced our brethren that our schools 
must hold a_ very different position 
from that at first contemplated, and that we 
must not aim merely at gaining access to a 
few children, but must, to a great extent, 
fight our battle on the educational field. 
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In Africa, the South Seas, and other semi- 
barbarous countries, and even in China, the 
case is different, but here we find ourselves 
in the midst of a great educational move- 
ment. The intellect of India is awaking 
from its sleep of more than twenty centuries 
and stent the youth may be seen 
thronging towards the school-room. We 
had boldly entered the country and challeng- 
ed Mohammedanism and Hinduism to combat, 
and now we had no alternative, short of re- 
treat, left us, save that of manfully trying to 
meet the momentous responsibilities which 
this intellectual awakening had imposed 
uponus. It is idle to talk of confining our 
work to preachingalone. As well try to per- 

suade the Church at home to abolish her 
* Colleges and Seminaries. We had no choice. 
To have shrunk from our responsibilities, 
would have been to postpone our final 
triumph for generations to come and consign 
the intellect of the country toa depraved in- 
fidelity, compounded of the superstition of the 
Hindu, the bigotry of the Mohammedan, 
and the Sadducean heartlessness of the Euro~ 
pean rationalist. We saw clearly that Chris- 
tianity must at once assume her full respon- 
sibility in trying to guide this educational 
movement, so as to make it a blessing in- 
stead of a curse to India, and hence were oblig- 
ed to adapt our plans to the emergency; 

iving our schools a higher grade and wider 
Feld in which to operate, than is usual in 
missions in other countries. 
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“ This policy became the more imperatively 
necessary from the fact that non-Christian 
schools, supported by Government, were 
organized in all important towns and cities, 
and that these schools, although professedly 
‘neutral’ in religious matters, were every- 
where recognized by Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans as peculiarly theirs. In this case, as in 
the Border States at the commencement of the 
war, neutrality practically means an interdict 
of total silence on one party, and a wide lati- 
tude to all others. We had to compete with 
these schools, and although our resources were 
seldom more than half of theirs, we were 
able in most cases, with God’s help, to do so 
successfully. Meanwhile our Mission field 
was extended, new stations occupied, new 
schools organized and thus every year our 
educational interests became more important. 
The result was that when we met in Con- 
ference in February, 1866, about eight years 
after the organization of our first little school 
by Dr. Butler and his associates at Naini Tal, 
it was found that we had no less than 2,005 
pupils enrolled in our different schools. 


“Meanwhile a new difficulty has been 
encountered in our more advanced schools. 
A great many colleges have sprung up 
throughout the country, in affiliation with 
the Calcutta University, and institutions 
chartered bythe Government with full Univer- 
sity powers; and our more advanced students 
began to leave us in order to secure the 
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superior advantages which these institutions 
were able to offer. We began to discover too 
that there was very great danger of our 
schools losing the confidence of the public, 
chiefly owing to this cause. It was plain 
that they must sink to the rank of inferior 
schools unless kept fully abreast with their 
competitors. It was seen by all that a College 
was a necessity. A central institution, more 
oer less directly connected with all our 
schools, seemed necessary to keep our students 
from leaving us, and save the educationa, 
prestige of the Mission. 


“ We are well aware that we have under- 
taken a most gigantic task. We have 
most formidable competition to contend 
with, we are strangers in a strange 
land. We do not profess to know where 
even this small endowment is to be secured; 
and when it is all gathered in we know that 
our work will be but begun. Yet we do not 
hesitate to express our full confidence in the 
final success of the enterprise. We believe 
that in a country where the utmost care is 
taken to divorce education and religion, God 
will not fail to honour and bless the College 
that writes CHRISTIAN over its portals. 
Meanwhile we commend our infant College 
to the sympathy and prayers of those who 
feel an interest in our work, and we cannot 
close without expressing a hope that among 
them God will raise up some who will yet 
prove friends indeed to the first Methodist 
College in Asia.” 
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J. W. Waugh, Chairman. 


J. H. Messmore, Secretary. Board 
D. W. Thomas, Treasurer. of 
J. M. Thoburn, Agent. Trustees. 


T. S. Johnson, M, D. 

The mission field itself was not neglected 
in the efforts to arouse the Church in America. 
During the winter of 1867-8 an opportunity 
for reaching the wealthy and those in high 
social and political positions was afforded 
the friends of the embryo College which was 
improved to the best of their ability. The 
historian, being indebted to the Rev. J. W. 
Waugh, D. D. for this interesting bit of 
history, cannot do better than to quote his 
version of the incident. 

“During the cold season of 1867-8 Sir 
John Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor- 
General, was to hold a Durbar in Lucknow, 
and the M. E, missionaries were all on 
the qui viveto meet the many visitors from 
all parts of the country and enlist their 
interest in the proposed Mission or Christian 
College, even though one of the functions of 
the Governor-General while in Lucknow 
was to lay the foundation stone of the great 
Taluqdars’ institution, Canning College. A 
meeting was planned to be held in the 
Hindustani Church on new Cantonment Road, 
and many invitations were sent to those who 
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we hoped might be or become interested in 
our college project. A fair attendance, most- 
ly missionaries, listened to the eloquent 
speeches, though every day of Durbar week 
and every evening was crowded with bril- 
liant events at Government House and else- 
where. The missionaries called upon a 
wealthy gentleman, a merchant from 
Calcutta, to kindly take the chair and pre- 
side; this he was greatly pleased todo! He 
spoke very strongly and favourably of the 
College enterprise, got off more than an ordi- 
nary share of the stock platitudes concern- 
ing education, and informed his audience 
that it was education that forms the common 
mind, and that also as the twig is bent the 
tree in inclined! (Applause.) But the ap- 
plause came later when the speaker said that 
not only had presiding at this meeting given 
him great pleasure, but that he wished 
to increase and continue that pleasure by 
giving a donation, as Americans call it, ora 
gift, a subscription, to so worthy an object. 
(Hand-clapping and Hear! Hear! on the 
part of the missionaries, and a few English- 
speaking native gentlemen.) The meeting 
closed, and those most interested in the 
college enterprise were very hopeful, voted 
the meeting a success, and had visions as 
they talked together in the Church; and, 
after their tired heads sought rest on their 
primitive charpais, visions of a donation that 
would make a fine college building, a staff 
of learned professors in well-endowed chairs, 
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in short,a fully equipped Christian college 
ready for the highest education and evan- 
gelization of North India, a glorious certainty. 


“In the afternoon of the next day a red- 
coated chaprasi came to the Mission house 
and deposited in the hand of the missionary 
a note, not a currency note for Rs. 10,000, 
but a written chit saying that the chairman 
of last evening’s interesting meeting had 
pleasure in sending in as his contribution 
the sum of twenty sicca rupees, which please 
accept, etc. The presiding elder accepted 
the rupees, credited the amount to the 
College fund, and did not kill the chaprast, 
as would, to the unregenerate heart, have 
seemed appropriate. And he did not call a 
meeting of his fellow missionaries, to break 
tothem the good news—in fact the matter 
was barred as a subject for reference in sub- 
sequent social or religious conversation.” 


Such were the early disappointments en- 
countered by these struggling heroes, It 
brings the smile to our lips as we look back 
forty years, but it brings also the glow of 
appreciation to the heart, and the realization 
that the success of the present rests upon just 
such energy, resourcefulness and true ambi- 
tion. But we accord these men a larger 
share of credit when we see how they follow- 
ed up this unsuccessful attempt. Here, again, 
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the writer is indebted to Dr. Waugh, and 
will, with much pleasure, once more call 
into requisition his ready pen. He continues 
the narrative as follows: 


“ But our determination remained firm that 
we must not only raise funds for the College, 
but that we must secure recognition from 
the local and general Government. Lord 
Lawrence was known and recognized as the 
friend of education and of missionary 
effort and enterprise in this direction. He 
must be appealed to. As every hour of his 
stay in Lucknow was fully occupied, the 
only chance seemed to be for a small 
deputation to wait on him and ascertain 
when he could give us a half hour's 
interview. Accompanied by Bro. H. Jack- 
son I hastened to Government House, where 
the Governor-General was staying. Sir John 
Strachey, as Chief Secretary of Oudh, being 
host. On sending in our cards, we were met 
at the inner entrance by Sir Henry Norman, 
at that time Secretary tothe Viceroy. He 
intimated that it might be difficult to have 
an interview now, as the Viceroy was just 
dressing to go out and meet an important en- 

gement with some taluqdars, some of 

dh’s nobility. Lord Lawrence apparently 
overhearing what was said, called out to his 
Secretary, ‘Sir Henry! If those missionary 
gentlemen will consent to come into my 
room while I am washing my face, and 
combing my hair, I shall be delighted to see 
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them and talk to them, for itis my only 
chance!’ We went in all smiling at the free 
and easy reception ; and it did not take long 
to place our college enterprise before him, 
and express our hope that Government would 
recognize us and our efforts in some sub- 
stantial way. He was very free to respond 
and say he was in entire sympathy with our 
scheme; and that when the application came 
- before him in an official way he would do all 
in his power to help us. He wished us suc- 
cess, and said the official application should 
come up to him through the Local Govern- 
ment—(this we knew, but hoped insome way 
to get over as easily as possible, as Sir John 
Strachey was not a_ friend of missions OF 
mission enterprises). Lord Lawrence closed 
by saying, as we arose to leave, ‘I am glad 
you came, though I could only receive you 
in so very informal a way, and give you so 
little time ; but this I wish to say, what I 
do and can do as Governor-General is one 
thing and what Ido, as John Lawrence is 
quite another thing !" This was hopeful and 
pleased us very much.” 


This certainly was hopeful; but, so far as 
history has anything to say, it made little 
difference whether it was officially or pri- 
vately that Lord Lawrence was interested in 
the College. Yet the cause of missions had a 
staunch advocate in Lord Lawrence: not 
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many years before this event he it was who 
said: “If England had not been afraid of 
professing her Christian principles in India, 
the Mutiny, which cost her £200,000,000 
sterling and rivers of blood would never 
have occurred; notwithstanding all that 
English people have done to benefit India, 
the missionaries have done more than all 
other agencies combined.” 

This promising event was followed up by 
a special letter to the Secretary of Govern- 
ment, sent at a time when the Commissioner 
of Oudh was on a visit to Calcutta. The 
letter requested that the Governor-General 
would be good enough to see the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh and urge that some 
action ‘be taken favouring the Mission 
College project. In reply a letter came from 
the Secretary which reads as follows :— 


“ GoverNMENT Housg, Calcutta, Jan. 8, 1869. 
My Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of{the 
31st ultimo, I am to say that the Viceroy has 
mentioned the subject to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh now in Calcutta, His Ex- 
cellency does not doubt that when the ques- 
tion of Grant-in-aid comes before him offi- 
cially Mr. Davis will do all that he properly 
can to meet the wishes of the Revd. mission- 
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aries. It is absolutely necessary that discus- 
sion by the educational authorities should 


precede a decision on so important a matter. 
Sir John Lawrence is satisfied that the Local 
Government is sensible of the good service 
done by the missionaries in Lucknow. 
Yours very truly, 
J. D. Gorpon.” 


The hint given in the letter from the 
Viceroy as to the part which the Provincial 
Government must play in the matter, was 
not lost on those who had the college enter- 
prise on their hearts, But the local Govern- 
ment was very slow to do anything in the in- 
terest of the College. Records do not show 
that anything was received as a direct result 
from those efforts. It was not till twenty 
years later that the College was to receive 
any financial aid from the Government. 
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Resting on the Oars. 


The period of strenuous activity in behalf 
of the College was followed by one of com- 
parative rest. This was due in large part to 
the paucity of men, the urgent needs of the 
evangelistic work drawing every available 
man into that form of work. The endow- 
ment grew but its growth was slow. After 
two years the College undertaking being 
very little nearer completion than in 1868, 
the missionaries again felt the pressing need 
of such an institution. In 1870 the Confer- 
ence Committee on education made the 
following statement in their report :— 

“ When our first schools were opened, little 
more than ten years ago, none supposed we 
would so soon be involved in a gigantic edu- 
cational work, such as is reported to this 
Conference. No less than 115 schools are 
now under the care of this mission, with 4,524 
boys and girls enrolled, while a boundless 
field invites us on every side.” 

After noting this rapidly enlarging work, 
and referring tothe increased demand for a 
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College, the Committee on education con- 
tinues its report as follows :—*, 

“ Such an institution vigorously conducted 
would be valuable to us as a mission, and 
we should keep it steadily in view in all 
our plans.” 

The Board of Trustees for the proposed 
College was constituted an Educational 
Board. This was done in the interest of 
higher education, and the duties of the Board 
were defined as the supervision of the edu- 
cational work of the entire mission, with 
special attention to be given to the schools 
of the highest grade. In the following year 
this Board, in its annual report to the Con- 
ference, said: 

“ As we have every reason to believe 
that in a very few years a large num- 
ber of Christian youth will be dependent 
upon us for their education, we should never 
cease our efforts to furnish them every oppor 
tunity of completing their education under 
our own special direction, and we are there- 
fore more and more impressed with the ne- 


cessity for the establishment of a .mission 
college in our midst.” 


In 1872 a large part of the endowment was 
invested in two bungalows in the Lucknow 
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Cantonment, Rs. 5,000 being invested in one 
and Rs. 1,800 in the other,—“ leaving Rs. 
1,000 still uninvested.” The same report 
makes the encouraging statement that a subs- 
cription of Rs. 6,000 had been added to the 
endowment. 


At the Conference held in 1874 the en- 
dowment fund stood as follows: Invested 
in bungalows Rs. 9,300 ; subscription receiv- 
ed in New York (not then realized in India) 
Rs. 2,000 ; Unproductive land in the United 
States, (Rs. 3,000 or) Rs. 4,000 making a 
total of Rs. 15,300. A hopeful feature of 
the report was the statement, “ this endow- 
ment has been enlarged from its own income 
by nearly Rs. 2,000 during the year.” In 
1875 the endowment was reported as amount- 
ing to Rs. 17,753. Thus it is seen that eight 
years after the enterprise had been formally 
undertaken, the modest sum of Rs. 25,000, 
which had originally been aimed at as an 
endowment, had not yet been secured. 

This term of enforced delay isa matter of 
general regret to us as we look back on that, 
period. The money was the chief need—or 
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to put it in another way, the men were need- 
ed who could bend their energies to the 
securing of the necessary funds. In 1885 
when the Rev, B. H. Badley was making an 
appeal for the College, he wrote of this 
period as follows : 

“It is to be regretted that the school 
was not at once opened; this was im- 
possible owing to the paucity of labourers 
(there being but two missionaries in 
Lucknow in 1868 and 1869) and the urgent 
demands of other and older forms of work. 
The time was favourable and the beginning 
encouraging, but the missionaries, already 
overworked, were obliged to postpone their 
efforts. Much was thus lost; promptness in 
entering the open door, would have given 
the Mission a school which, long ere this 
' might have won for our Church in India 
laurels worth wearing.” 

_ The original idea had been that the large 
and flourishing school at Hosainabad, which 
had been built up by Rev. J. H. Messmore, 
would be the germ from which the College 
would develop. The plan, however, was 
destined to failure. The first property of the 
Mission in Lucknow had been purchased in 
Hosainabad. This property, now at the 
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extreme west end of the city and forming a 
portion of the fine gardens surrounding the 
clock tower, had at that time a fairly central 
location. The most thickly populated portion 
of the city lay near at hand, being of ready 
access for evangelistic work and affording a 
fine field for educational purposes. But the 
trend of population was eastward, and by 
1870 our missionaries realized that though 
for the present the site occupied would be 
central enough for all mission purposes, the 
day was not distant when the Hosainabad 
_ site would be left on the western edge of the 
‘great city. The old Mohammedan city was 
around them, but the newcitydue to Eng- 
lish enterprise and the location of a large 
British garrison, was making a centre, some 
three miles eastward, 


It is not so difficult to see what should be 
done as it isto do it. Whena site had been 
taken up, mission houses had been built or 
purchased, a little cemetery had forced itself 
upon the mission where slept J. R. Downey, 
the first missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to fall in India, and especially 
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when a large and prosperous school in a fine 
building of its own spoke eloquently for the 
old place, it was a very difficult matter to 
turn the back upon the site first chosen and 
now endeared by many precious memories. 
But Providence was willing to lend a hand 
at this juncture, and make it easy to do what 
the interests of the mission required. In 1870 
the modest little Goomtee, swelling with 
pride on account of large gifts from above, 
overflowed its banks and paid an unwelcome 
visit to the mission premises. Its call was 
so prolonged that the foundations of the 
large school house were washed out and the 
building—the pride of the mission—collapsed. 
Such was the untimely end of the school 
which it was intended should develop into 
the College. The question of changing the 
mission centre tosuit the shifting popula- 
tion was now rendered easy. Rev. J. M, 
Thoburn and Rev, J. H. Messmore being then 
in charge of the work, began to cast about 
for a new location, and in 1871 they pur- 
chased the property known as “ Inayat Bagh” 
some two miles east and south of the 
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Hosainabad site, This was destined to be- 
come the cradle of the College. 


When the distruction of the Hosainabad 
school and the subsequent abandonment of 
the old site have been taken into considera- 
tion, as partly accounting for the delay in 
establishing the College seen in the visions 
of 1866, it still remains an open question 
why the years from 1871-77 were allowed to 
go by without the initial step being taken. 
The Hosainabad school was transferred to 
Nakhas, south-east of the old site, where it 
continues to flourish to the present day. 
The transfer could not carry the school as 
far as “ Inayat Bagh,” which was a centre too 
far removed for Hosainabad scholars ; and 
so far as the embryo College was concerned, 
the enterprise—except for experience gained 
—had to be begun de novo. 
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The Centennial School. 


It was some years before the Mission was 
ready to open a Boarding School for Christian 
boys. The city schools for boys were contin- 
ued, but the establishment of a school which 
should give promise of leading on to the 
long-talked of College, was yet tocome. At 
length the demand for such an institution 
became so general that the school was open- 
ed, February 1, 1877, with Rev. H. Mansell 
as principal. The “Inayat Bagh” property 
itself afforded no suitable site for the school, — 
but no funds being available for building 
purposes, the school was opened ina small 
house on the mission premises, which had 
formerly been used as the bindery-room of 
the Mission Press. This building, a part of 
the original line of out houses is still standing, 
and as the cradle of both the Ried Christian 
College and the Methodist Publishing House 
in Lucknow, it is probably as historic a build- 
ing as our Mission can boast of in India. 
Unfortunately, in its latter years it has. 
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The Centennial School. 


been put to the base purposes of a cook-house 
and store-room. 

At the Conference of 1878, Rev. H. Man- 
sell, reporting on the work of the year, said 


“ The Centennial School, so called because 
the funds for its small endowment were 
(first ) collected in the Centennial year of 
American Methodism, isa Day and Board- 
ing school for Christian boys. Fees Rs 5 per 
mensem are charged for board and tuition. 
Twenty-six boys attended during the year. 
(Total enrollment 40.) The standard will be 
raised to Entrance to Calcutta University.”’ 


This brief report is all that is on record of the 
first year. Only last year, however, the 
historian wrote to Dr. Henry Mansell and 
obtained from him the following addition- 
al facts concerning those early days. It isa 
great pleasure to be able to quote from them. 


“1 lived that year in the old ‘Inayat Bagh’ 
kothi which was a range of old, tumble-down 
buildings with any number of old servants’ 
houses and godowns which we utilized for 
the school, using the godowns and servants’ 
houses for the servants and boarders, and 
also for one master who managed the Board- 
ing department as well as part of the teach- 
ing. There was an old office close to the 
kothi, rather permanent and respectable which 
we used as the school-house, putting in a 
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table, a desk or two and a few benches. Mr. 
Cunningham had tried two years before to 
start the school in Ghasiyari Mandi, but had 
_ given it up andhad left only two or three 
degchis and thalis and a few lotas which 
came in use to begin with in the boarding 
department. We started with about five or 
six boys ; but the numbers increased till we 
closed the term with 4o boys on the roll. 
There were three or four large boys some- 
what advanced in mathematics, and whe 
had gone through the fourth book in Eng- 
lish, English-grammar, and History, also two 
English (Eurasian) boys whom I taught in 
the subjects above mentioned. The oldest of 
the Hindustani boys (I forget his name) 
helped me some in teaching, and I believe 
went through the entire course and 
afterwards took his B, A. The others 
also did well. One of the European 
boys was Rabbit, a grandson of Sergeant 
Orman. The other European was young 
Hollinberry a son ofa Barrister in Lucknow. 
He got on well and became a vakil (lawyer) 
and wassometime practising in the courts 
of Lucknow. The little boys all did very 
well. About half of them were day pupils 
living in Ghasiyari Mandi. I very much en- 
joyed morning prayer with the boys, when 
the Bible was read and I explained a portion 
of it every morning. I usually asked the 
larger boys in rotation to read the Scripture 
lessons. At the end of the year I was ap- 
pointed to Gonda and Baharaich, and the 
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loved, learned and accomplished Dr. Badley 
took up the school and it grew into the 
present Reid Christian College.” 

The Centennial School was supported on © 
the income received from the endowment of 
the College which had been planned for. 
During the infancy of the school this pro- 
bably sufficed; but as early as 1881 the 
Principal reported that the annual income - 
was “sufficient for the present to meet about 
half the current expenses of the institution.” 

The first advertisement of the school, in 
speaking of the course of study, makes the 
following statement :— 

‘We take boys of all ages and stages of 
progress, and advance them as fast as 

ssible. , . Thorough, but not sectarian, 
instruction is given in the Bible, and strict 


morality is enjoined. The rudiments of 
vocal music are also taught.” 


The teachers, in addition to the Principal, 
included a Headmaster, a pupil tutor, a 
teacher for Persian and Urdu and one for 
Hindi and Sanskrit. Such was the humble 
beginning of the school which was destined 
to grow into Reid Christian College. 


There were those who questioned the need 
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of such an institution. In remarking on this 
the writer cannot do better than to quote 
from one of the early reports of the school 
prepared by} the Rev, B. H. Badley, then 
Principal. 


‘The need,” he says “is apparent from 
the fact that the large and gradually 
increasing native Christian community in 
Oudh and the North-west Provinces has no 
such School, There are Orphanages to 
which, in too many cases, the children of 
poor Christians find their way, remaining 
for yearsa burden to the Mission; there are 
several flourishing boarding schools for girls 
but there is no boarding school for boys. 
Several mission schools have boarding 
departments, but these are all on a most 
limited scale, and there is urgent need ofa 
school like this. If it be urged that the 
children of these Native Christians are just 
as well off in the various Government schools, 
/1t may be answered that their parents 
(certainly the most interested parties) do 
not think so, but look with hearty approval 
upon a Christian boarding school where 
their sons may obtain a first class education 
and at the same time be surrounded by 
Christian influences.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Coming of the Man. 


In the Annual Conference appointments 
for 1878 the following entry may be found : 
“ Lucknow, B. H. Badley, Principal of Cent- 
ennial School ” When the President of that 
Conference had read out this appointment? 
he had linked that name with the school 
which for the next thirteen years was to be 
most intimately associated with it, and 
which for all time was to be inseparable 
from it. The man with the executive abili- 
ty to fulfill the visions! of 1866 had appeared. 
The man had come on the stage of our edu- 
cational action, who, under the Providence of 
God, was first to raise the little school into 
a High School giving it a new home, and 
then to establish the College, laying down 
his life only after the walls of a magnificent 
building were started up. 


The first concern of the new Principal 
was to move the school into such quarters as 
would insure a normal and healthy growth. 
A log cabin may be a sufficiently good 
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place for a President to be born in, but he 
must quit the log house before he can get 
into the “White House.” The anxiety to 
secure a suitable building may be seen from 
the following lines from the pen of the 
Principal : 


“Early in 1878, after occupying several 
unsuitable houses, a building was pur- 
chased, at a cost of Rs. 4,200. It had 
been used as a private residence, and was 
not well adapted to school purposes, but 
was the most desirable property that could 
be obtained, * * * The school is located 
between Qaisarbagh and Aminabad, oppo- 
site the Raushan-Ud-Daula kothi.” 


Some years later, in referring to those 
- early days, Dr, Badley said :— 


“From the beginning the institution 
had to contend against the very serious 
difficulty of small, unsuitable  build- 
ings. The premises have not been inviting, 
and the school has consequenly suffered. On 
one occasion the wife of a missionary came 
several hundred miles, bringing half a dozen 
boys for the school, but on account of the 
inferior buildings she decided to take the 
boys elsewhere ” 


This condition of things was finally 
remedied in 1883 when the school entered 
its new building at Gola Ganj. 
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The school early became a potent factor 
in the Christian work of the city. Dr. 
Badley came to Lucknow from a four years’ 
vigorous evangelistic campaign in the 
Gonda District, and he carried with ‘him 
into the work of the school an earuest 
Christian spirit. During the second year of 
its administration, the policy of the School 
regarding non-Christians was changed. The 
following statement appears in a historical 


summary : 


“ During the first two years only Christian 
students were admitted, but as others 
desired to attend and were willing to study 
the Bible and conform to all the regu- 
lations of the school, they were enrolled as 
day-scholars, and Christians and non-Christ~ 
ians are now found inall the classes. The 
plan has worked well, and it is hoped that 
the daily contact with Christian teachers 
and students may be the means of bringing 
many of the others to Christ, and that the 
institution may thus become a powerful 
evangelizing agency. The Bible isa daily 
text-book, and in the lower classes the 
Church catechisms are taught. While the 
school is chiefly intended for Christian boys, 
- its projectors feel that they are justified in 
seeking to extend the sphere of its helpful 
influence, and thus, following the example 
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of the Chirstian Colleges in Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, and elsewhere, they do not close its doors 
to the Hinduand Mohammedan youth who 
seek admission.” 

The teaching staff was gradually enlarged, 
and the wisdom of founding such a school 
was soon manifested. In a few years the 
institution had attracted to itself ‘students 
from all parts of Central and North India, 
from Calcutta, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Gujrat, Jaipore, Moradabad, Bareilly, Shah- 
jahanpore, Pauri and elsewhere.” 

“The patronage of the school,” continues 
the Principal, “is not confined to our own 

Church, Students in attendance have re- 
presented the Church of England, the Pres- 
byterian, United Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist and other Churches, and thus it will 
be in the future. Within a circle of four 
hundred and fifty miles there is no other 
boarding school for Christian boys, and in 
the territory thus indicated there are several 
flourishing missions.” 

This last statement goes to show that 
we were early in the educational field, and 
set an example which has been followed 
by every Mission in the area mentioned. 

It will be unnecessary to follow in detail 
the activities of the school during the five 
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years that Dr. Badley administered its affairs 
previous to his furlough in 1883. A sum- 
mary of the results of these five years will 
be a sufficient indication of the progress 
made. There were great difficulties in those 
early days, but the rate at which the school 
grew clearly indicated that its success was 
assured. The total yearly attendance from 
the beginning was as follows:—1877, 493 
1878, 53; 1879, 110; 1880, 125; 1881, 184; 
1882, 311; 1883, 400. Thus in 1883 when 
Dr. Badley proceeded to America on fur- 
lough, he had the joy of seeing the small 
attendance of the first year multiplied by ten. 
A still more important improvement was 
that the school in 1882 was advanced to 
the standard of a High School, matriculating 
its first class of five students in December of 
that year. This was really the second step 
towards the attainment of the ideal of 1866» 
one without which the College itself could 
not have come. It took five years, after the 
school had been opened, to make this step, 
and six to make the next one to the College. 


The difficulty of getting a suitable site 
for the school and erecting for it a building 
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which should be adequate to its needs, was 
one which was felt from the first. Dr. Bad- 
ley’s faith and spirit of hopefulness never 
failed him. As early as 1879 he was casting 
about for a permanent site. His optimism 
led him to expect the best things. On one 
occasion in the year 1879 he was walking 
past the present magnificent site of the High 
School. It was at that time little better 
than a jungle, covered here and there with 
castor bean plants, corn and tobacco fields. 
There was little to make it attractive, but — 
he turned to his companion and said, “Do 
you see that corn field ? Right across there 
the High School will stand. And on the 
little hill where that little palm tree grows 
our house will stand, Over there (indicat- 
ing a site behind that of the school) will be 
dormitories anda gymnasium.” His com- 
panion discouraged the dream, saying that 
the land was Nazul and that the Government 
would never sell a property so near The 
“Residency. ‘You willsee”, said Dr. Badley, 
and when you live in our house upon that 
little knoll, I'llsay I told you so!” Three 
years later the site had been purchased from 
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the Government and _ preparations were 
under way for building the new High 
School ; and three years from the latter date © 
the Principal’s new house on “Residency 
Hill” was ready for occupation. Thus was 
it ever with him whose faith in this enter- 
prise was as sure and as great as his faith 
in his Divine Master. This was the man 
who in 1872 on the eve of sailing for India 
had said—“I rejoice that Christianity is con- 
fident. The basis of its faith is strong. It 
is evermore saying, as it looks away from 
earth and the earthly, ‘In thename of the 
Lord our God we will set up our banners.’ 
* * * Thad rather be with a dozen working 
Christians, battling for God against Satan, 
than to have walked up and down the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. God’s workers wear 
purple every day.” 

The Conference of 1883 granted Dr. Bad- 
ley a furlough to America as his first term of 
ten years had expired, but as the Indian 
shores faded in the distance, there rose be- 
fore him the vision of a Christian College in 
Lucknow. With the High School an estab- 
lished fact, with 400 students thronging its 
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halls, and with a new building soon to be 
erected on a site unsurpassed in the city for 
such purposes, the dreams of 1866 for a 
Methodist College in India were near fulfil- 
ment. In at least one man’s mind the vision 
of the College was never absent. But the 
dreamer was going home on furlough to 
work, 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Centennial High School. 


The Conference which granted a furlough 
to Dr. Badley also appointed the Rev. J. W. 
Waugh, D.D,, to succeed him as Principal of 
the Centennial High School, The choice 
was an admirable one, and especially as the 
erection of the new High School building 
required wise superintendence. To this work 
Dr, Waugh immediately addressed himself. 
His description of the new siteis interesting, 


“The present site of the Centennial High 
School building had been secured by Dr. 
Badley before he left for America, and funds 
almost sufficient to put up the first per- 
manent edifice on the site. This site, ‘ Re- 
sidency Hill,’ was cleared and levelled early 
in 1883, plans drawn, the foundations laid, 
and materials, brick, stone, lime, brought 
upon the ground. The site proved to bea 
most remarkable one. Up to the mutiny 
days the place had been thickly studded 
with buildings, shops, native residences, etc. 
The excavation for foundations had to go 
down very deep to get good ground: for 
some parts of the building we had to dig 
from 13 ft. to 17ft. deep, and we came upon 
an old pukka wall, two pukka roads cross- 
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ing, and two or three wells, the latter having 
to be filled to the level with mud and rubble 
from old buildings, which we puddled with 
streams of water from the mission well. 
The old roads made splendid foundations 
but ran in such very devious directions as to 
be useless for our purposes. ._In a compara- 
tively short time, with constant supervision, 
the foundations were in, and the day ap- 
pointed for the laying of the foundation 
stone had come. ” 


The laying of the foundation stone was an 
occasion of exceptional interest. To the 
older men present, it must have brought up 
memories of the old Hosainabad school. 
Especially can we imagine the thoughts 
which passed through the mind of Mr. Mess- 
more, who just twenty years before had been 
present at the laying of the foundation stone 
of our first school building in Lucknow— 
in India. The Principal gives the following 
account of the ceremony : 

“Tt was a hot afternoon, May 1, 1883. 
The box with the usual contents was ready. 
A silver trowel made for the purpose was 
put in the hands of the kind lady who had 
responded to our invitation to lay the 


stone, Mrs. Forbes, wife of the Commissioner 
of Lucknow, and with singing and prayer 
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and all appropriate ceremonies, in the midst 
of a great gathering of people the stone was 
pronounced duly and properly laid.” 

The Programme of this interesting oc- 
casion is given below in full :— 


CENTENNIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


LAYING FOUNDATION STONE. 
TUESDAY, 1st MAy, 1883. 


Sipas Nama ... SHANKER DAYAL, FARHA 
Scripture Lesson ... Rev. DR. JOHNSON. 
HYMN. 


41. The Lord our God alone is strong ; 
His hands build not for one brief day; 

His wondrous works, through ages long, 
His wisdom and his power display. 

2. His mountains lift their solemn forms, 
To watchin silence o’er the land ; 

The rolling ocean, rocked with storms, 
Sleeps in the hollow of his hand. 


3. Beyond the heavens He sits alone, 
The universe obeys his nod ; 

The lightning-rifts disclose his throne, 
And thunders voice the name of God. 


4. Thou sovereign God, receive this gift 
Thy willing servants offer thee ; 

Accept the prayers that thousands lift, 
And let these halls accepted be. 


5. And let those learn, who here shall meet, 
True wisdom is with reverence crowned, 
And Science walks with humble feet 
To seek the God that Faith hath found. 
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Prayer ee se REV. J. H. MESSMORE 

Depositing Corner stone Box... _Rry.J. W. 

WAUGH, PRINCIPAL, 

Laying the Stone. 5a Mrs. FORBES. 
Gir. 


Malika salamat ho—Ya Allah, Malika ko 

Rakh tu bakhair: Kar use fathmand, 

Khush-hal aur sar-buland, Raj us ka iqbdlmand; 
‘Malika ki khair! 


Malika ki khair ! 


Shortly after this auspicious event, word 
was received from Dr. Badley that a clock 
and bell might soon be expected from 
America. These were due to the efforts of 
Dr. and Mrs, Badley at home, half: the cost 
of the bell being secured by Bishop Bow- 
man and the other half through the efforts of 
Mrs. Badley. It is interesting to note that 
of the amount raised for the tower clock Rs. 
too are credited to the sale of “Residency 
Bricks” which had been taken home for this 
purpose, and Rs, 22 to “R. C. Bose’s lecture 
at Indianola.”* Thus both the little flat 
Indian brick and one of India’s own sons, 
the finished product of mission institutions, 
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were helping the cause of Christian educa- 
tion in India, Dr. Waugh makes the follow- 
ing reference to the subject :— 


“A clock and bell were announced as on 
their way out from America anda tower had 
to be erected without plans or specifica- 
tions other than those suggested to the 
Principal by the exigencies of the case. But 
the tower was builded after the style of the 
old Norman builders, and though ‘ homely as 
mud’ the blame must belong to the Normans ! 
The great Hosainabad tower was about to 
have a clock put up—the tower and clock at 
a cost sixteen times that of our school build-~ 
ing, tower clock and all—and two _ clock- 
makers were sent out to India from London 
to put up the clock and make it run! With 
me, the making and fitting of the dials was 
the hardest part, as nothing but the wheels, 
axles, pendulum, nuts and screws came, and 
had to be put together by a novice. At last 
it was done—a fact accomplished, and 
Residency Hill had the first clock and bell 
in all the regions of Oudh and round about.’, 


When completed the new building had 
cost about Rs. 35,000, of which amount the 
Government had given Rs. 15,000 as a build- 
ing grant. Some time after Zion’s Herald 
contained the following words from the pen 
of! Rev. J. Mudge, a former missionary, and 
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from 1873-82 Editor of the “Indian Witness” 
(then the “Lucknow Witness”):— 


Lucknow must always be one of the most 
important cities in India, and we have done 
well as a Church in planting ourselves there 
so strongly. We have secured a grand 
position in that old historic capital which 
will be a cause of increased rejoicing as 
the years go on. And among the many 
Methodist institutions which are making 
their mark for Jesus upon the hundreds and 
thousands there, the Centennial School is by 
no means the least. It is plainly destined 
to be a mighty power in the land, training 
young men to work for Christ. The school 
has at last found a permanent and beautiful 
home on grounds adjoining the far-famed 
Lucknow “Residency.” The campus em- 
braces nine acres and, as an English official 
recently remarked, “is the finest site in Luck- 
now.” It is admirably adapted to school 
purposes as it is entirely removed from other 
buildings and is on an elevation which 
renders it a most healthy location. The new 
building, a fine large brick edifice is 64 by 
roo feet with twelve (nine) recitation rooms 
and a large chapel; it is surmounted by a 
tower 60 feet high in which are a clock and 
bell, the first of the kind in this part of India.” 


In December 1883, Dr. William Butler on a 
tour through India visited the school and 
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presided at the formal opening of the new 
school building. His impressions as they 
were given to the publicin the columns of 
Zion's Herald the next year make very inter- 
esting reading. Among other things, he said: 


“Hardly anything that I saw in our Mission 
impressed me more as an instrument of great 
power for evangelising than did that school 
in the centre of that great city. I was honoured 
to make the address on the day of its dedica- 
tion during my recent visit. When I remem- 
bered my first reception tweniy-seven years 
before and how I had to be mounted on an 
elephant and guided by a sepoy with his 
sword drawn inhis hand, as I went through 
those bazaars, and now in returning to find 
myself in that Christian School in that city, 
then so fierce and fanatical now so tolerant. 
and even generous, I realised with amazement, 
what God had wrought, The magnificent: 
site secured, the $4,500 contributed by the 
native municipality and the Government 
towards its erection, the three hundred and 
fifty students, the crowded audience, among 
whom were many of the elite of Lucknow, 
and the Commissioner of Ouch (the governor 
of its 11,000,000 people) in the chair presid-— 
ing—how wonderful it all seemed to me! And 
there was the Bible read and our hymns sung 
and prayer offered and a Christian education 
advocated without let or hindrance in that 
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presence! Truly may we exclaim, ‘ Thou art 
the God that doeth wonders. Thou hast 
declared thy strength among the people.” 

At this early stage of our higher education- 
al work we were brought to face the problem 
of co-education. For several months two 
young ‘ladies from the Lal Bagh Girls’ 
School studied maltrematics with our 
boys. The experiment, carried to the 
extent that it was, proved successful 
enough, but there was no occasion to con- 
tinue it. Nearly twenty years later, when 
on account of Miss Thoburn’s death from 
cholera and the danger of the disease spread- 
ing throughout the Woman’s College, classes 
were closed, all the students for two weeks 
attended the classes of Reid Christian 
College. The later and larger experiment was 
also successful, but there was no necessity of 
continuing it. Not only has the time for 
co-education in this country not arrived, but 
there are few indeed who advocate it or 
“would care to see it introduced. 
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CHAPTER{ VIL. 
Visions Again. 

The progress of the Centennial High 
School during Dr. Badley’s furlough in 
1883-84 was very satisfactory. No changes 
were introduced by Dr. Waugh in the 
scholastic arrangements, and_ the staff con- 
tinued to do good work. The numbers con- 
tinued to increase, and the praise of the 
school was on the lips of all who visited it. 

The Annual Conference which met in 
January 1885 reappointed Rev B. H. Badley 
as Principal of the school. He returned to 
the work full of enthusiasm in behalf of the 
enterprise, and set to work immediately to 
realise, if possible, the visions of a College 
which he had seen even before com- 
pleting his first term of service. It was not — 
a subject which he kept under his hat. It | 
was not a pet scheme of his own which he 
had evolved after due reflection. It was the 
college idea which was born twenty years 
beforein the Centennial year of American 
Methodism; it was a renewed vision of a 
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Methodist College for India, the need of 
which had been so often proclaimed. But 
the Church in India needed a2 man who 
would not only get a full view of the great 
institution which had been planned, but 
would devote his life to making those ideas 
live in brick and _ stone, Faculty and 
students, heart and mind. It was executive 
ability which was needed now, ability not 
only to see a thing but to make others see it 
also, power to raise up friends for the pro- 
ject, and a devotion which could and would 
surmount all obstacles. For such work as 
this Dr. Badley was admirably fitted, and. 
the Conference, with the record of the past 
before it, knew what it was doing when it 
reappointed him to this arduous task. Pro- 
bably no one dreamed that he had but six 
years of life before him, but he set to ‘work 
with an energy which makes us think that 
he himself might have had an inkling of it. 
As early as 1883, Dr. Badley had been in 
the field with an appeal for the prospective 
College. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A Metho- 
dist College for India ” was issued by him in 
America, published in New York by Phillips 
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and Hunt. This gives a brief history of the 
school from its beginning, and sets forth the 
need of such an institution, making a 
strong plea and a forcible appeal for funds. 
This he did, not unofficially but as the 
authorised “Agent ” for the institution 
while on furlough, which responsibility he 
had been given at the Annual Conference of 
1883. Meanwhile the Church papers were 
kept busy setting up articles from his pen. 
These were considerably varied in their 
titles, but invariably led on to the supreme 
subject a Methodist College for India, In- 
deed, a large volume would be the result if 
all such appeals, tracts, and articles should 
be published in one cover, One wonders 
now why the endowment and building funds 
didnot come in sooner, But if patience 
was a requisite in the effort, it was 
not the Principal who would be found 
out of stock. His quiet patience and 
cheerful hopefulness§ never failed him. 
Moreover some of the seed sown in those 
early days was not to yield a har- 
vest until years had passed; such was 
the $15,000 which came from Dr. J, M, Reid, 
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ten years later ; the Rs. 18,000 and Rs. 45,000 
which were received twenty years after, the 
first amount coming from the estate of Mrs. 
J. M. Reid, the second from that of Mrs. 
Coxe. This was a harvest the seed of which 
he had sowed ofttimes with tears. 

On resuming the work as Principal of the 
school in the beginning of 1885, Dr. Badley 
was not long in getting a fresh plea for the 
College into the field. In that year the 
Methodist Publishing House at Lucknow 
issued another booklet entitled, ‘“‘ A Metho- 
dist College for India.” This was supple- 
mented with the usual appeals and articles 
in the papers, and a regular stream of private 
correspondence. A colleague said of him 
that “* He worked indefatigably with tongue 
and pen for the endowment of the institution 
and gave his time, his efforts, his life to this 
work.” 

It will be interesting to take a glance at 
some of the reasons which were advanced by 
the enthusiastic Principal in favour of the 
proposed College. A few quotations from 
his pamphlets will best serve the purpose. 

Writing in 1883 he had said : 
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“As missionaries of a progressive Church 
which has always believed in schools 
and colleges, encouraging in the most 
practical manner every effort for furthering 
the cause of education, we cannot 
but feel concerned for the converts 
God is giving us in India, which shall 
be the means, in God’s hands, of ad- 
vancing the interests of His kingdom here. 
We would not be content to have our con- 
verts and their children remain on the same 
low level of intelligence where the Gospel 
found them. We wish for them growth, ad- 
vancement, success, and one of the wisest 
methods for insuring these is to build up 
good schools whose uplifting influence shall 
be felt in years to come.” 


In the same pamphlet was struck a note 
which still resounds in the air, and promises 
to win more love and admiration for the 
College than perhaps any other one thing. 


“ The Christian College,” he wrote, “like 
similar institutions at home, will also be of 
assistance to our Theological Seminary. 
By giving our young men a thorough educa- 
tion before sending them to the Theological 
school, we shall render both them and India 
Methodism valuable service. Our work 
demands educated native preachers, and this 
demand will be more keenly felt every year. 
In towns and villages much of the work can 
be done by those whose scholastic attain- 
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ments are not high—earnest, humble workers, 
labouring among their own relatives; but 
in our city work and in our various appoint- 
ments we must have well educated helpers, 
able to answer the numerous, and often 
difficult, objections which our opponents 
bring forward. Out of the 150 native 
preachers now employed (this refers to the 
year 1883) in the North India Conference, 
only one has passed the Calcutta University 
Entrance Examination, (Matriculation) a 
fact which speaks for itself, and a very 
strong argument in favour ofa well-organized 
Christian College. Several of the most 
promising students now attending the Cen- 
tennial School are planning to enter the 
Theological Seminary at Bareilly, and this 
number no doubt will be larger year by 
year.” 


The number has increased, and as a 
confirmation of the above statement, made 
twenty-three years ago, it may be said that 
there are at present writing twenty-four 
young men in the College and High School 
who have declared their intention of entering 
the Christian Ministry. 


Writing under the date of 1885, Dr. Badley 
made the following interesting and strik- 
ing statement :— 
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“American Protestants have given four 
Colleges to the Turkish Empire: Robert 
College at Constantinople ; the Central 
Turkey College at Aintab; the Syrian 
College at Beirut; and the Armenian 
College at Hartpoot. American Missionaries 
of various denominations have been labour- 
ing in India for upwards of seventy years ; the 
first College representing American liberality 
is yet to beestablished. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and elsewhere there are large 
Colleges attended by 1,000 students each, all 
modelled after Dr. Duff's famous institutions 
at Calcutta, which have had an indescribable 
influence for good ; but all these institutions 
are connected with English and Scotch 
Churches. America seems to have been 
left strangely behind; and yet so far 
back as 1819 when the Rev. William Ward, 
one of the famous trio of Baptist Missionaries 
at Serampore, visited America he secure 
$ 10,000 for the Serampore College. There 
are many reasons way Methodism should 
take the lead in educational matters 5 and 
surely the shortest way would be to raise a 
prosperous seminary to a college grade. ”’ 


In making a contrast between the educa- 
tional progress of our Church in India and 
on the other hand in China and Japan, Dr- 
Badley said :— 


“Our Church is devising liberal things 
in educational matters in other foreign 
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mission fields) The Anglo-Chinese College 
at Foochow, the Fowler University 
(named after Bishop Fowler) at Kiukiang, 
and the Anglo-Japanese College at Tokio 
are happy illustrations of this progressive, 
far-seeing spirit. Our plea is that India, the 
birth-place of religions, the home of philo- 
sophers, may not be longer overlooked; we 
have here a vastly larger population than 
Japan, a people much more accessible than 
those in China, and an English Government 
appreciative and helpful ; no more promis- 
ing field for educational work can be any- 
where found to-day than India. The oppor- 
tunity is inviting and promising beyond 
description ; we cannot afford to let it pass 
unimproved.” 


The man who wrote thus of such a work 
was not to be disheartened by delays and 
disappointments. But such things were in 
store. In 1882 when the Rey. J . M. Reid, D.D., 
Secretary of the Missionary Society of 
our Church, visited India, Lucknow was one 
of the cities where he looked into mission 
work. He was much interested in the work 
of the Centennial School, and intimated that 
at no distant date he might aid in providing 
the institution with a new building, This 
word of Dr. Reid’s was not forgotten, and 
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was especially laid to heart by the Principal 
of the institution. For the next five years 
he kept in close touch with Dr. Reid, 
keeping up as steadya correspondence with 
him as Dr. Reid’s time and inclination 
would permit. In two or three years he had 
made a sufficient impression upon this Mis- 
sionary Secretary to elicit from him the 
following statement, which we find in a letter 
under date of August 19, 1885 :— 

“T cannot tell you how this enterprise 
of yours enlarges upon my mind month by 
month. I beginto get the thought which 
I know has been yours for a long time, 
that this institution (the ‘Centennial High 
School’) ought to rise to the rank of a 
college.” 

Such encouraging words it may be easily 
imagined, were not allowed to go by un- 
improved by the Principal. He continued the 
correspondence, urging upon Dr. Reid the 
rare opportunity of making the long talked- 
of College possible. Indeed we are forced 
to smile when we read ina letter from Dr. 
Reid, dated March 30, 1886, “I perceive you 
take most hopeful views of every encourag- 
ing word.” That was it exactly, and a man 
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with less hope would have abandoned Dr, 
Reid as a giver to the cause, Under date 
of May rst, 1886, Dr. Reid sent the following 
discouraging words :— 

“I have utterly abandoned the College 
project, so far as it depends upon my giving © 
anything this year, beyond providing for 
the purchase of the land as already indicated 
by telegraph and letter.” 

The land referred to was a small plot ad- 
joining the rear of the High School property. 
When the opportunity of buying this came 
Dr. Badley put a strong plea before Dr. Reid 
that it might be added to the School property 
being a most valuable and desirable piece of 
land. This Dr. Reid, as Missionary Secre- 
tary, agreed to do, advancing $ 2,500 per- 
sonally, with the expectation of receiving it 
back at the hands of the General Missionary 
Committee. The same letter contains the 
statement that if he should have to make 
this gift of land a personal one, he did not 
intend to do any thing more for the College, 
a statement which makes us realize that his 
conception of the College enterprise had not 
yet reached the high place to which the 
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Principal of the school was steadily trying 
to bring it. 

More cannot here be quoted from the long 
Correspondence between Dr. Reid and Dr. 
Badley. A perusal of it makes the reader sensi- 
ble of a steady, unchanging hope and purpose 
in the letters of the latter which are by no 
means to be found in those of the former. 
The outcome of it was that after many 
vacillations Dr. Reid did, in 1892, send 
$ 5, 000 to which he later on added $ 10, 000 
the amount going for the erection of 
the present College building which was 
begun nearly a year before this gift came. 


It wasin 1885 that the Principal had 
the joy of fulfilling his vision of 1879 by 
building the Principal’s residence on the 
rising ground to the East of the High School 
building. The other vision of the College 
building still lacked fulfilment; but it too 
was to be fulfilled, for the vision was founded 
upon unfailing faith in God and an undying 
devotion. 
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Overcoming Difficulties. 


A College without buildings is better than 
no College at all, and if the name is once 
secured the buildings will, in all probability, 
come in due time. So thought the Principal 
of the Centennial High School. With this 
thought Dr. Badley used all possible in- 
fluence, and during the session of the Annual 
Conference of 1887 was instrumental in 
having the following resolution passed :— 


“In accordance with our Conference ac- 
tion in 1866, providing for the establishment 
of a mission college at Lucknow, the Board 
of Trustees of the Centennial High School, 
Lucknow, are authorised to raise the said 
school toa college grade this year by securing 
affiliation with the Calcutta University, pro- 
vided the necessary financial help is secured 
from America or elsewhere.” 


Those on the field were not the only 
persons who were awake to the position the 
school had attained, and the career of great- 
ness which seemed to be before it. The 
Principal had been indefatigable in his 
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efforts to secure for it both friends and kind 
words. He let no opportunity slip to show 
the school and its workings to eminent 
visitors from America and elsewhere. Bishop 
Hurst, who visited the institution in 1885, 
wrote of it as follows :— 


“JT have visited the Centennial High 
School under ‘the supervision of the 
North India Conference, and _ situated 
at Lucknow. It gives me great pleasure 
to say from what I have seen of the 
work done by the students, that I believe it 
to be one of the most successful and pro- 
mising of all our Institutionsin India. .. ... 
I commend this important school to the 
sympathy and generosity of our people every- 
where, as being worthy of their love and 
liberal contributions. I hope the day is very 
near at hand when all the money needed for 
the complete endowment and full establish- 
ment of this school will be in hand. Its 
work is beyond all criticism. But it can do 
still better work, with larger means at com- 
mand. Let help come promptly and in full 


measure.” 


Two years later Bishop Ninde, who 
visited India in 1887, wrote of the school 
in the following words :— 


“No school I have visited in India has 
pleased me more than the Centennial 
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High School in Lucknow. It is wisely 
located in the chief city of Upper India. 
The vigorous yet judicious management of 
the Principal, Rev. B. H. Badley, M. A,, 
has given the school a fine reputation, 
and it isa real credit to our Mission. The 
movement to advance it to the grade of 
a college has my cordial sympathy.” 

About the same time Bishop Warren, 
writing to Dr. Badley, said :— 

Colleges are rising here that demand 
aid, but I think no one isso much needed 
as yours.” 

Bishop Newman added his testimony in 
the following words :— 

“Our Church must awake to the fact that 


a Christian College in India is necessary to 
hold the Hindoo manhood for Christ.” 


But something more was needed than ex- 
pressions of sympathy. During 1887 funds 
to make the opening of the College possible 
were not sufficient for the purpose. The origin- 
al endowment for the Centennary College, 
which in 1867 had been reported as Rs. 10,000 
and which by 1875 had amounted, as we have 
seen, to some Rs, 17,000, had ten years later 
“through judicious management ” reached 
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the sum of Rs. 26,000. This money could 
not, however, be taken for either building 
purposes or current expenses. It thus trans- 
pired that the permission to open the College 
which was granted in 1887 could not be 
taken advantage of until 1888. In this latter 
year on July 2nd the “Lucknow Christian 
College” was declared open and was ready 
toenroll students. Its affiliation at first was 
only up to the Intermediate or F. A. The 
affiliation to the B. A. came in 1889, al- 
though for lack of room no students could 
be taken in the two higher classes until 1891, 
The attendance the first year was naturally 
small, being limited to F. A. students. The 
Principal’s report for the next year opens with 
the following statement :— 


“The growth of a newly established 
College, receiving no grant-in-aid from 
Government and with no _ buildings of 
its own, must necessarily be slow. While 
fine buildings cannot make a college, all 
will readily admit that it is difficult to 
carry on college work in an ordinary school 
building filled with several hundred students 
of all grades, especially with the noise 
found in nearly all Indian schools. The 
teaching in our college during the year has 
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been under special difficulties, and it is not 
to be wondered at that students prefer to go 
where they will not be crowded and where 
distracting sounds are absent.” 

Yet under these difficulties the work of 
the College had to be carried on for four 
years, the students’ dormitories and the 
Principal’s residence both being called into 
requisition to help out in the emergency. 


It was useless, however, tothink of a col- 
lege building until a site had been secured for . 
its erection. During 1887 and 1888 this was 
the chief concern of the Principal and friends 
of the College. Ifa site could only be se- 
cured, a strong plea could be made for 
the edifice. After many fruitless efforts there 
came at last the memorable occasion when 
the right thing was said and the right thing 
done. An account of this incident in the 
words of the venerable, Rev. T. S. Johnson, 
M. D., who was at the time Presiding 
Elder of the Oudh District, will be appre- 
ciated. From a letter received from him by 
the writer only this year, the following ex- 
tract is taken :— 


“We were debating the question of 
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location when your father said to this 
effect—‘ The thing to do is to go to 
Government and ask for that triangle of land; 
it is where the College ought to be located, 
and posterity will bless us for building it 
there.’ This is about what he said. I arranged 
with him to go next day to see the Secretary 
to Government. Dr. Badley came to our 
house (now known as ‘Dilaram’ in ‘Inayat 
Bagh’) and he, Mrs. Johnson, myself and 
a lady who was staying with us,—Miss Millett 
knelt in prayer. Each one of the four prayed 
one after the other, after which we drove to 
the Secretary's office. Sir John Woodburn 
(afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) 
received us and our request as though 
he expected us and wanted to comply 
with our request. He took the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor that evening to see the land 
and explained to him what we wanted 
it for. Certainly the Lord directed it 
all.” 


The triangle of land referred to in this in- 
teresting account by Dr. Johnson is the one 
opposite the High School on which the 
College building now stands. It was valued 
by the Government in those days at about. 
Rs, 12,000, but must be worth to-day not less 
than Rs, 25,000, nor would the College be 
willing to part with it for Rs. 100,000. It is 
for our purposes invaluable. It is a site 
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adjacent tothe High School and the one 
which would naturally suggest itself as the 
most suitable, but there was no money where- 
with to purchase it, and it needed the man 
who had the faith to ask for it as a gift ! 
Dr. Badley in his Report refers to the in- 
cident as follows : 


“We despaired of buying it, went to 
our knees about it, presented our. 
application and in less than a month received 
a reply that the land would be given to the 
Mission ‘free of cost and free of rent’—provid- 
ed we erect our College building before a 
certain date.” 


But back of this brief reference to the 
subject there is a most interesting history, 
relating how the Principal came to propose 
that they ask for the site. What follows is 
quoted from a letter written by Mrs. Badley 
on the subject : 


“¢ All the time, that triangle of ground with 
the’great tank gaping from the centre lay 
before us day by day. Donkeys grazed 
on the dry stubble; a crop of mustard or-a 
forest of castor bean trees grew upon it; 
stagnant water lay in the bottom, and goats 
climbed up and down the sides; dhobies 
washed their few dirty clothes in it, and 
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beggars sat under the trees along the edge 
and called aloud for bakshish. 


“Your father always got up at half past 
four and spent a half hourin private prayer 
in his study. One morning when Icame out 
he smiled and said, ‘I have found a site for 
the College !’ Isaid ‘Where? The night 
before, both he and Dr. Johnson had been 
greatly discouraged about it, and I was sur- 
prised. He answered—‘It is the triangle 
across the road_ with the tank in it.’ I[ 
laughed and said, ‘What makes you say 
that ?? And hesaid, ‘When I knelt to pray 
this morning, I told the Lord that we must 
find a site for the College, and asked Him to 
direct me to the proper place and make 
it clear to me.’ He went on to say that 
while his eyes were closed and his head bow- 
ed in his hands, that triangle across the road 
with its great tank gaping up at him, seem- 
ed to lie right under his eyes. He arose 
without praying another word, and went to 
the front verandah and looked across the road 
at the open space, and said out loud, ‘I 
thank Thee, Lord,’ and walked over to Dr. 
Johnson’s and told him. They walked back 
and stood by the tank, and Dr. Johnson said, 

-*What can we do with this ?’ (indicating the 
tank). Your father answered, ‘As I saw it 
when I prayed that question came to me, 

~ and the answer came, jill it in.’ 


The work of filling up the great, unsightly 
tank was begun by getting permission from 
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the Municipal Board to have the city sweep- 
ings emptied into it, and the work was com- 
pleted a few years later under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Parker and Rev. Ganga Nath. 


The condition on which the landwas 
given was that a College building to cost not 
less than fifty thousand rupees, the plans of 
which the Government should first approve, 
be erected on the site within two years. The 
remarkable success in securing a site was 
looked upon as providential and spurred on 
to further efforts all who were connected 
with and working for the College. Of those 
outside the College, no one was more deeply 
concerned in the College enterprise or show- 
ed a more lively interest in it than Dr, 
Johnson. The Principal and he werein con- 
stant consultation and correspondence over 
the great project. 


To those who know of the College enter- 
prise only from without, Dr. Johnson was 
merely Presiding Elder of the Oudh District, 
and showed anatural and becoming interest 
in an institution thus taking shape 
within his own District and in his station. 
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But those who are intimate with all the 
facts, see in him one who was devoted 
heart and soul to the undertaking, who 
prayed for it and toiled for it, doing every 
thing he could to further its interests. He 
was a blessing to the institution in those 
early difficult years, and a close, sympathetic 
friend of the enterprise at a time when help 
and sympathy were most needed. His 
interest in the enterprise was altogether 
beyond that ordinarily to be expected from 
one who {had merely an ecclesiastical tie to 
an institution within the area of his supervi- 
sion. 

Another rare friend of the College during 
these years of infancy was Rev. (afterwards 
Bishop) E. W. Parker, D. D. He wasat 
that time Presiding Elder of the Moradabad 
District, but he was a man whose breadth of 
visionand sympathy made hima strong 
friend of the struggling, young College. He 
wasatthe time himself building up the 
Moradabad High School, (which now bears 
his name) and he knew what a stronghold 
for Christianity a truly Christain school or 
College could become. As President of the 
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Board of Trustees of the College at the time, 
he was in constant correspondence with Dr. 
Badley over the affairs of the College. 
Parker and Badley made a strong combina- 
tion for any work. They wrought mightily 
for the glory of God here below and are 
doubtless being still more gloriously used 
in His Upper Sanctuary. 


Although the money for the College build- 
ing was not in sight, the next step was to 
get the official sanction of the Conference 
for the erection of such a building as had 
been specified by Government along with 
the gift of the land. This sanction was 
granted by the Conference of 1889. The 
following entry is found in the Report of the 
College published in 1889: 


‘‘The North India Conference at its recent 


session in Bareilly, (Bishop Thoburn presid- 


ing) granted the request of the Board of 
Trustees and sanctioned the immediate 
erection of the College building. It is 
thought that Rs. 10,000 can be secured in 
India from the Government and friends of 
education : for the remainder our eyes are 
turned to America, the land of Colleges, 
Churches and large-hearted Christians. ” 
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This action of the Conference in sanction. 
ing the immediate erection of the building 
was due probably more to the enthusiasm 
and hopefulness of the Principal than to 
anything else. It was in perfect keeping 
with what he thought was the wisest course. 
The money was not in hand but the faith 
was there which would bring the money. 
When Dr, Badley reached Lucknow after that 
Conference he was as exuberant as a school- 
boy ; he flung his hat up as high as the ceil- 
ing and shouted, “Hurrah for the College.’’ 
Plans for the edifice were immediately drawn 
up. Inthe report of the College the Princi- 
pal has the following words on the subject :— 


“The plan for the proposed building, as 
designed by the Board of Trustees, has been 
approved by the Government, and it is 
hoped that work on the building may be 
commenced early in 1889, so that it may be 
finished by the end of the year.” 


Every effort was made during this year 
and the next to secure the needed 
funds for the College building. During 
1889-1890 Rev. D, W. Thomas was 
acting as Agent for the College in 
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America, and in 1890 when Dr. Johnson 
went home ona short, necessary furlough, 
he too was armed with the powers of an 
Official Agent. During the same year Bishop 
Thoburn also solicited funds at home. All 
these attempts, however, were ineffectual 
in getting such a sumas was needed. At one 
time in 18go it was even proposed by Bishop 
Parker and Dr. Thomas that Dr, Badley 
go home for the special purpose of raising 
money for the College. This, however, was 
not found praticable to attempt. 


It is to be regretted that the building was 
not undertaken at once. Much to the dié- 
appointment of the Principal, when funds 
did not come in as fast as was anticipated, 
the Conference postponed the day of begin- 
ning operations. Dr. Badley’s faith and 
plea were that the money would come and 
that the much-needed building should not 
be delayed; but the “ Building Committee ” 
which had been appointed, was instructed 
not to begin operations, “until the money 
was in sight.” This was a sure and 
cautious enough policy, but ‘it cost the 
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College two years of delay when a little 
less caution, a little more business saga- 
city and especially more practical faith in 
Him who had blessed the work of the College 
hitherto, might have saved the College a 
loss of two years, a loss irreparable from 
many points of view. Had it not been for 
the kindnesson the part of Government in 
extending the period allowed for the erec- 
tion of the building, the mission would have 
lost the valuable but conditional gift of land. 
It is instructive to note that the Woman's 
College of the same city, which now bears 
the loved and honoured name of Isabella 
Thoburn, was at this same time facing the 
same financial problem. When, however, 
the necessity became apparent Miss Thoburn 
borrowed the money and put up the indis- 
pensable College building. Subsequent 
years have amply justified her policy, and 
vindicated her faith. 


However, in 1891, an agreement was final- 
ly arrived at with Dr. Reid which opened 
the way for the building to be begun. He at 
length proposed to pay $15,000 on the an- 
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nuity plan, the money to be committed to 
the hands of three responsible men, who were 
to see it applied to the object for which it 
was given; the payments to draw 6°|, interest 
from date. This offer was accepted, the 
necessary papers were drawn up and signed, 
and with the money in sight, the work on 
the new College building was begun. Sub- 
sequently, however, Dr. Reid withdrew the 
condition which required the payment of an 
annuity, and made the money an outright 
gift. The difficulties had all been sur- 
mounted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Lucknow Christian College. 

An American College, built on Indian soil, 
under the protection of the British flag, at- 
tended by Indian students, following the 
English system of education and supported 
by American money, is a College which can- 


not but be interesting, Such is the Lucknow 
Christian College. 


The College dates from the year 1888, but 
until 1891 there was nothing to show to the 
passer-by. But thirteen years from the date 
when Dr, Badley was first appointed Prin- 
cipal of the infant Centennial School at the 
close of its first year, he was to have the joy 
of seeing the long talked-of, long dreamed-of 
College prepare to enter a permanent, a 
suitable home. It was doubtless with exul- 
tation he wrote the following sentence in the 
College Report published at the beginning of 
1891—“The great event of the year—hailed 
with joy by teachers and students alike—oc- 
curring on the 18th of March, was the marking 
out of the foundation of the new building and 
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beginning work thereon.” An edifice, which 
is still an ornament to the famous city of 
Lucknow, was at last to house the first 
College of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Southern Asia, 


But the College was much more than the 
building, and was well devoloped and in 
perfect running order before the days ofa 
special building. It shad more than a year 
before attained to the dignity of having two 
Missionaries connected with it. In Decem- 
ber 1889, in the person of the Rev. W. A. 
Mansell, M. A., S. T. B., it received and 
added to its Faculty its first regularly appoint- 
ed Professor from home. The College 
Report for the year 1889-go includes the 
following paragraph :— 

“In December last we are happy to wel- 
come to our teaching staff the Rev. W. A. 
Mansell, M. A., S. T. B., an experienced 
teacher. Mr. Mansell isa graduate of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University of Delaware, Ohio, 
and is supported by the students of the 
University, a practical expression of their 
interest in missionary work among the young 
men of India, We congratulate this noble 


body of students for their zeal and liberality, 
and trust that some other great literary 
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Institution in America may place our College 
under a similar obligation by sending us 
another teacher.” 


It is a matter for congratulation that the 
founder and first Principal of the Lucknow 
Christian College was a man of broad vision 
and of wide sympathy and experience. He 
was himself a man of deep scholarship and 
thorough culture, being the valedictorian of 
his classin College, and a man of studious 
and literary habits, Along with this he 

possessed a fervent spirit of evangelism which 
especially fitted him for so much responsi- 
bility in an institution composed of boys and 
young men, It isa great pleasure to notice 
the broad views taken of the activities of the 
newly established College. In the Report 
for 1890-91, he says:— 


‘‘ Our institution is for all the Churches, 
not for a single denomination, it is ‘the 
Lucknow Christian College.’ We expect to 
enroll European as well as native students ; 
our aim is to make the influence of the institu- 
tion as far-reaching as possible.” 


In the Report published the year eile he 
spoke as a true missionary :— 
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“We bespeak for this institution the 
co-operation of our missionaries in North 
India, and the sympathy and prayers of all 
Christian workers that it may be not only an 
educational centre but a successful evangeliz- 
ing agency, by means of which many 
precious souls may find their way into the 
kingdom of God,” 


~ The desire to make the College reach as 
wide a constituency as possible accounts for 
the following announcement in the Annual 
Report of 1889-90 :-— 


“ Arrangements will be made for receiving 
European students, young men who have 
passed the Entrance Examination and desire 
to pursue a Collegiate course of study ; such 
students will find ample opportunity for 
engaging in missionary work during their 
residence in Lucknow, so far as they may 
have leisure. Our aim isto build up an 
institution which shall not only advance 
the interests of the native Church but which 
may also be utilized by European students.” 


Ample provision was also made for 
mental culture, over and above what the 
class-room can ever be expected to give. 
Near the close of the year 1890-91 a Literary 
Society was organized, and a course of 
lectures on secular subjects, instituted some 
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time previously, was successfully carried on. 
In addition to this a telescope, which had 
been secured some years before, was doing 
its share to add culture and breadth to the 
students. It is described by the Principal 
as “ the largest in North India,” and he goes 
on to say that it “will be an object of 
great interest to the students and to 
thousands of others, and _ will materially 
help in breaking down the erroneous opinions 
and fancies of the heathen people about us, 
We must now have an observatory.” 

As to a library, the foundation of that had 
been laid years before, and a constant en- 
deavour was made to add to it. 

But in the effort to provide adequately for 
the religious and mental life, the physical 
side of the student was not overlooked. 
Himself a keen lover of sports and enthusias- 
tic about them, Dr. Badley did his utmost 
to make ample provision for the physical 
welfare of the students. He says in his 
Report for 1890-91 :— 

“Counting the boarders (and foundationers) 


as especially committed to our care, not for a 
month but perchance for ten years, we desire 
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their physical development ; and to this end 
have spent and expect to spend money. As 
soon as we can afford it we expect to 
employ a military drillmaster and give our 
boarders the benefit of this form of exercise. 
By and by the gymnasium!” 


Surely here was a wide view of the needs 
and all round development of each student. 
The secret of it lay in the ambition expressed 
in his last annual report: “We are labouring 
and planning to make the institution worth 
attending,” 


This brief summary of the aims and objects 
of the College is given in order to afford a 
view of the scope of the institution as seen 
by the founder, A good beginning was 
made in every department wherein lie the 
legitimate activities of a Christian College. 
The founder inaugurated the work, but left 
it for those who were to follow him to 
develop it along the fundamental and indis- 
pensable lines laid down, handing down for 
constant remembrance the motto of the 


College—“All to the Glory of God.” 


It was not until August of the year 1891 
that a suitable opportunity was found for 
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the laying of the foundation stone of the 
new College building, The following invi- 
tation was then issued, and as a result 
brought together on the occasion a very 
large assembly :— 

“You are cordially invited to be present at 
the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Lucknow Christian College, at the College 
grounds, Golaganj, on Thursday morning, 
August 6, 1891, at 7 o'clock. The ceremony 
will be conducted by Bishop Thoburn,” The 
programme used on that memorable occasion 
is given below in full ;— 

Lucknow Christian College 
Laying of Foundation Stone. 
August 6th, 1891. 


x. Singing. .. .. By students’ Choir- 
Hymn No. 16, Methodist Hymnal. 

2. Prayer. .. .. By Rev Dr. Parker, 

3- Brief Report of School and College. By 
Professor W. A. Mansell, M. A. 

‘4. Address. .. .. By Bishop Thoburn. 


5. Singing. .. .. Hymn No. 866, Method- 
ist Hymnal: Tune—Duke 
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6. Depositing Box, and Declaring Contents. 
By Rev. Dr. Waugh. 

7. Laying Corner Stone. .. .- By Bishop 
Thoburn. 

8, Singing, Hindustani Bhajan. “ Yisu 
Nama’’ By the Students’ Choir. 


g. Benediction. 


A space had been left in the wall just to 
the right of the main entrance, and the 
stone was ready for the occasion, together 
with a box containing newspapers, including 
copies of the Indian Witness and Kaukab- 
j-Hind and other appropriate articles. A 
select choir of students from the two 
Colleges furnished the music, all who were 
present joining in singing the magnificent 
hymn by Professor Winchester so appropriate 
to the solemn occasion. ‘‘As we joined in the 
fifth stanza,” says one who was present, “all 
hearts seemed awed and melted, as though 
it were a prayer anda prophecy.” It will 
be recalled that eight years before the same 
grand hymn had rung out on the air when 
was laid the foundation stone of the Centen- 
nial High School just across the road, whose 
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clock after all these years of steady, plodding 
at last indicated the hour for the laying of 
the foundation stone of the College building, 
and the bell sounded forth the seven steady 
strokes with a tone of triumph in its stately, 
majestic air. “To those present,” writes 
Rev. W. A. Mansell in the College Report 
the next year, “who had seen the beginning 
of the Mission in Lucknow, and the first 
two or three orphan children taken in to 
receive the rudiments of an education, the 
sight was one which was the token of mighty 
victories already won, and the inspiration 
of achievements still greater soon to be 
realized.” The stone, which was laid accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, bears the following inscription :— 


LUCKNOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
OF THE 
Meruopist Eriscopa, Cuurcu. 


THIS FOUNDATION STONE WAS LAID BY BISHOP 
J. M. THOBURN, AUGUsT, 6TH, 1891. 

And thus was laid the foundation stone 
of a Christian College on land which had 
once been a battle-field. During that very 
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month, thirty-four years before, the site of the 
College had been occupied by the Sepoy 
rebels in besieging the Europeans beleaguered 
in the adjoining Residency. Over this site 
where Christian hymns now resounded there 
had been the shriek of shells and the whistl- 
ing of bullets fired in fanatical fury at all 
who professed the name of Christ. Is there 
not significance in the transformation, or 
was ita mere coincidence that our mission- 
aries entered the torn and bleeding city the 
very year after the Mutiny had been quelled? 


A brief description of the building taken 
from the College Report for the succeeding 
year will give a good idea of what a valu- 
able acquisition it was to the College and the 
Mission also : 


“It is large, well-ventilated, and admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose for which it 
ss intended. It will be hard to find 
4 school building in India which equals 
+t in attractiveness and convenience. In form 
it is a square, two-storey structure, flat-roofed 
and surmounted by an ornamental parapet 
with an airy and beautiful tower atithe front 
right-hand corner. The building is almost 
entirely surrounded by a two storey ver- 
andah which, with its arches and artistic 
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finish, greatly enhances the beauty and 
attractiveness of the whole. The main hall 
with its two wings will seat about seven 
hundred. . . . This room will be utilized 
forthe daily chapel services, the regular 
College lectures and general addresses. The 
value of sucha hall for direct missionary 
effort can hardly be over-estimated. In ad- 
dition to the Chapel, the first storey contains 
the Principal's office, a Chemical and Physi- 
cal laboratory and lecture-room (a library 
and reading room) and four recitation 
rooms. The upper story is devoted to reci- 
tation and lecture rooms.’ 


The Lucknow Christian College had been 
established and a permanent home of beauty 
had been provided for it, but on the great 
day when the foundation stone of the new 
building was laid, where was the man to 
whose ceaseless efforts for the last thirteen 
years this memorable occasion and these 
stately walls were largely due? To be ab- 
sent on an occasion, such as this, was to Dr. 
Badley a matter of keen regret and great dis- 
appointment. Yet it only recalled to his mind 
how eight years before on another occasion of 
happy triumph he had been compelled to 
be absent on furlough. He had done the work 
but the joy of standing before his brethren 
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on the day of days was not to be his either 
in 1883 when the foundation stone of the 
High School was laid,or in 1891 when was 
laid that of the College building. Never- 
theless he was presentin spirit, and was re- 
presented by a letter which was addressed 
to the Chairman of the meeting and the 
Lucknow friends. The closing words of the 
letter, which briefly reviewed the history of 
the institution, may be reproduced as especi- 
ally significant: “As Missionaries we expect 
the day to come when we shall have Chris- 
tian students enough to fill these College 
halls. ......+. The rapid growth of our own 
Mission assures us of this. The general 
desire for an education on the part of our 
converts’ children speaks well for the future. 
Our doors are open to other classes—and 
to these we say, ‘ Come with us and we will 
do you good.’ May the blessing of God con- 
tinue to rest upon the Lucknow Christian 
College. May it be an honour to this great 
literary centre, Lucknow ; may it be a sur- 
prise and a joy to the Home Church which 
has planted it, an ornament and glory to the 
Native Church it especially represents: may 
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its friends, already numerous, be greatly 
multiplied : and as years come and go, and 
young men, seekers after truth, followers of 
the right flock to these halls may they find 
light in Him who is the light of the world 
ard walk rejoicingly in His presence.” 

The latter part of the year 1891 was spent 
by Dr. Badley in the hills whither he had 
been ordered by the doctor. The year pre- 
ceding it the same thing had been necessary, 
and it was becoming apparent to all that he 
had not long to live. August 6th, 1891, 
found him in beautiful Almora, within four 
months of his victorious end, yet almost un- 
consciously preparing himself for the more 
beautiful paradise above. Those were days 
of patient suffering, but his weary head was 
already wearing the unfading crown of 
victory, and there came to him from time to 
time during the last months, from those 
whom he admired and honoured, messages 
which went like a soothing balm to his heart. 
About eighteen months before, when Dr. 
Badley had seemed to fail in strength and 
then had rallied again, Bishop, then Dr. Par- 
ker, wrote to him saying, “I am so thankful 
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that you are better. Iam willing to sit up 
nights and praise the Lord to see you better.” 
A short time before this he had received a 
letter from Dr. Reidin which are found the 
following words:—“Your own sublime faith 
stirred my soul to its very depths, andI can 
see in the no distant future a veritable College 
as the result of your own labours and sacri- 
fices.” Labours and sacrifices had indeed been 
his, but his was a labour of love, and sacri- 
fices most willingly, yea, rapturously made. 
With him at eventide it was light. To this 
eloquent testimony by these great men con- 
cerning the life and labour of the founder of 
the College, Dr, J. O. Peck added his in the 
following words:—‘You are a_ glorious 
worker, one of God’s heroes; and we love 
you dearly for yourself and your work’s 
sake. Your work has enshrined you in the 
loving gratitude of the Missionary Society, 
and of a large number of the Church at 
bome who have been kept advised of your 
devotion and noble service.” 

In a history of the College these few words 
find their proper place in helping to reveal 
the true worth of him who as its founder left 
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nothing to the institution of more beauty and 
supreme worth than the example of his own 
life. No more could the history of the 
Isabella Thoburn College be written without 
dwelling upon the life and character of her 
whose loved name it bears, than can the 
history of our Christian College in Lucknow 
without reference to him who wrought his 
very life into this institution, and whose 
activity confronts us at every stage of its 
early progress. 
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From Seventy-eight to Ninety-one. 


The-foundation stone of the new College 
building was laid on August 6th, 1891, and 
on November 2oth of that year the man who 
had first been appointed Principal of the 
institution in 1878, since when he had labour- 
ed constantly in its behalf, was ushered into 
the presence of his Divine Master. 

His labours were now ended. Nineteen 
years before he had landed in India, and of 
those nineteen years almost fourteen had 
been given to the institution under whose 
shadow he died. His hands and his mind 
had been busy with many other things as 
well as the College, but he had packed into 
those very years well-nigh a lifetime of 
strenuous exertion and heroic devotion in 
behalf of the institution for which he had 
chiefly lived. It will be very instructive and 
at the same time finely illustrative of the 
growth of the institution during the adminis- 
tration of its affairs by the founder to take 
a stock of its assets at the end of 1891. 
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had first been appointed Principal of the 
institution in 1878, since when he had labour- 
ed constantly in its behalf, was ushered into 
the presence of his Divine Master. 


His labours were now ended. Nineteen 
years before he had landed in India, and of 
those nineteen years almost fourteen had 
been given to the institution under whose 
shadow he died. His hands and his mind 
had been busy with many other things as 
well as the College, but he had packed into 
those very years well-nigh a lifetime of 
strenuous exertion and heroic devotion in 
behalf of the institution for which he had 
chiefly lived. It will be very instructive and 
at the same time finely illustrative of the 
growth of the institution during the adminis- 
tration of its affairs by the founder to take 
a stock of its assets at the end of 1891. 
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Founder and First Principal of the College. 
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From Seventy-eight to Ninety-one. 


First as to property. The College on the 
death of its first Principal possessed fourteen 
acres of land ideally situated even in a city 
of so many magnificent sites as Lucknow. 
This property at its present valuation is 
worth no lessthan Rs. 50,000, but the Board 

of Trustees would not take five times the 
"amount in exchange for it. As to buildings, 
the little out-house had grown into two 
fine permanent structures for scholastic 
purposes, valued at Rs. 70,000; a large 
hostel for Christian boys costing about Rs. 
15,000, and a Principal’s residence put up at 
an expense of about Rs, 12,000. The total 
value of the building plant was therefore 
nearly Rs. 100,000. Leaving endowment 
out of the question altogether, the College 
hada valuable asset in the scholarships, 
temporary and permanent, which had been 
established through Dr. Badley’s efforts. 
There were when he laid down the work 
eighteen permanent scholarships representing 
Rs. 28,000 from the interest of which amount 
eighteen students were being supported, and 
are still being supported. Of temporary 
scholarships there were thirty in force that 
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year, representing nearly Rs, 3,000. Estima. 
ting from this the money which had, during 
the last ten years, come into the school 
in the shape of temporary scholarships, must 
have been nearly Rs. 25,000. Adding all 
these amounts together, we get Rs. 200,000 
to represent the total money assets of the 
institution—exclusive of endowment. 


The constituency of students which the 
institution had gained during these years 
is also worth considering. The total enroll- 
ment for the year 1891 shows 412, and for 
the fifteen years of the history of the insti- 
tution the total attendance was over 4,000, 
The inspiration in the thought is that every 
student who had entered its doors had come 
within the influence of Christian teaching 
and high ideals altogether unparalleled by 
anything he had ever experienced before. 
Of the 412 enrolled in the year 1891, 49 
were in the College Department—a very fine 
beginning, especially when we consider the 
fact that the College was but in its fourth 
year. As to other assets, which can be esti- 
mated, the good name of the institution 
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should not be left unmentioned. It had se- 
cured for itself a host of friends in both India 
and America, had won the good opinion of 
al] Government officials and established itself 
securely in the favour of the Indian Chris- 
tian community, having made for itself in 
the hearts of the parents who were privileged 
to obtain its advantages for their sons a very 
warm place. 


The Rev. W. A. Mansell, who succeeded 
Dr. Badley as Principal of the College, 
wrote as follows in the College Report 
in 1892 :— 


“The school has suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Rev. B. H. Badley, D. D., 
whose name has so long been associated 
with the school, and to whose efforts its 
present success is largely due. It is difficult 
to estimate the value of the work done by 
Dr. Badley in establishing the College on its 
present broad foundation. He very early took 
up the idea of enlarging the scope of the 
Centennial School to that of a College, 
and spared no labour to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the school, so that it gained 
rapidly in numbers and became the leading 
school in Lucknow. The valuable and ex- 
tensive site upon which the school and Col- 
lege buildings are erected were obtained 
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through his foresight and wise policy. And 
the erection of the new College hall marks 
the completion of one more of his long- 
cherished plans. It was his dearest wish that 
he might live to see the College building 
completed. While the wish could aot be 
realized in its entirety, yet he was cheered - 
during his last illness in seeing the building 
nearing completion, and expressing his satis- 
faction at the progress of the work, he said 
he must leave the scene of his labours below 
and obey the summons to ‘ those upper fields.’ 
We miss sadly the inspiration of his presence 
and counsel; and taking up with heavy 
hearts the work he has left us, we cannot 
but feel that it will be long before his place 
will be filled.” 


The work of this servant of God was finish- 
ed, and he sleeps peacefully in the city where 
his life-work was wrought, in the land of 
his adoption. Ten years later there was laid 
torest beside him the earthly tenement of 
Isabella Thoburn, the founder of the Woman’s 
College of Lucknow which now bears her 
name. They who had toiled so long together 
in the same city, working out the same gréat 
problem in behalf of India’s young manhood 
and womanhood now rest side by side. 
Here the sounds of the busy city are bushed, 
but over across the river there are two 
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Colleges, resounding with the voices of happy 
student-life, which will ever hold sacred 
the names of Isabella Thoburn and Brenton 
Hamline Badley. 
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The College was fortunate in having, at 
the death of the founder and first Principal, 
a man on the field who could continue the 
work. The Rev. W. A. Mansell, who had 
arrived two years before and was at the 
time of Dr. Badley’s death Vice-Principal, 
stepped in and assumed the burden and res- 
ponsibility, Atthe annual session of the 
North India Conference, in January 1892, he 
was appointed Principal of the College. 
For this work Mr. Mansell’s scholarly habits, 
fervent spirituality and rare spirit fitted him 
admirably. The work before him was un- 
usually difficult. The College had indeed 
struggled to its feet, but it had yet to con- 
front most serious problems, and had a re- 
putation to establish which would either 
make or mar it. Yet there was no real dan- 
ger that it would collapse, for he who had 
laid its foundations had also built too well 
for the institution to always need his pre- 
sence, 
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The Principal’s Report for the year 1892 
makes the announcement that in December 
of the previous year a re-inforcement for the 
Staff of the College had arrived in the per- 
son of the Rev. G, C. Hewes, B. S.,S. T. B. 
Mr. Hewes came from DePauw University as 
a representative of the student body of that 
institution who had pledged themselves to 
support him. He came with special pre- 
paration for scientific work and was gladly 
appointed to teach the Science classes, help- 
ing Out also in the teaching of the English 
Literature. 


During the year 1892 the finishing touches 
were put on the new College building, and 
on the 31st of October of that year, the edi- 
fice was formally opened by Sir Auckland 
Colvin, K.G.M.G., K.C.S. I, C1 E., 
Lieut.-Governor of the Provinces. A descrip- 
tion of this interesting occasion is taken from 
the Principal’s Report for that year :— 

“The crowning event of the year, the for- 
mal opening of the College Hall by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 


vinces, occurred on the 31st of October. The 
building had been completed some months 
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before; but circumstances prevented the 
formal opening of the hall with appropriate 
ceremonies until that date. The occasion 
was an important one, and the attendance of 
the English residents, native nobility, and 
our Christian community, made a fine audi- 
ences 


“The main hall, seated with durable 
benches, for about seven hundred persons, 
was beautifully decorated with English and 
American flags, palms and fresh cut flowers, 
and with its magnificent arches and stately 
proportions presented a fine appearance. 
Precisely at half past four the band struck 
up “God Save the Queen,” announcing the 
arrival of the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
was received by the Trustees, led by Dr. 
Scott, the President of the Board, Kunwar 
Harnam Singh, and the Rev. T. Craven, 
and escorted to his seat on the platform 
ander an arch formed by the graceful folds 
of two large flags, At the joining of the 
flags was a shield of blue bearing in gold 
letters the college motto, Omnia ad Det 
Gloriam. 


“ The Lieutenant,-Governor in his address 
made a most beautiful and appropriate re- 
ference to the union of the two flags he saw 
about him, remarking that it expressed the 
close union of the two countries represented, 
which were one in purpose and aim as well 
as in race. He expressed his great pleasure 
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in being present for three reasons, first, be- 
cause he had been brought into close rela- 
tions with the College authorities, having 
had the privilege of granting the site on 
which the college stood, and it gave him 
pleasure to state that the conditions of the 
grant had been scrupulously and amply ful- 
filled by the Trustees. Again, he stated that 
ever since his arrival in India he had witness- 
ed with much satisfaction the aid which 
missionaries in general gave to the Govern- 
ment in educational and philanthropic en- 
terprises. He mentioned in most favourable 
terms the efforts of the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, their consistent 
and large hearted philanthropy, and their 
widely beneficent plans for the improvement 
of the people at large. The hall was then 
declared open, and after the national anthem 
and a grand display of fireworks for the 
benefit of those outside who could not gain 
admission, the exercises of the afternoon 
came to a close and the visitors were shown 
over the new building, ” 


It was in this year 1892 that the first 
Christian young man passed a University 
Examination from the College. This young 
man was Nathaniel Jordan, who in this year 
passed the F. A. or Intermediate Examina- 
tion and two years later was successful in 
gaining the degree of B. A. He stands as 
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the firstfruits, therefore, of our higher educa- 
tional system. He later received also the 
degree of M. A., was Professor of English 
literature in his Alma Mater for two years 
and now is the efficient Head Master of the 
Bishop Parker Memorial High School at 
Moradabad. American Methodism is justly 
proud of Mr. Jordan, who is an object of 
pride to his Alma Mater and an ornament 
to the Indian Church which he has so con- 
spicuously served. 


The Principal’s Report for the year 1892- 
93 has the following sentence in its opening 
paragraph :— 

“ A completed College building, the re- 
ceiving of the money needed for its erection, 
so that it now stands without a dollar of 
debt ; the opening of a new department in 


the College with fair prospects of success, 
these are the special events of the year.” 


The first part of the above sentence refers, 
of course, to the gift of Dr. Reid, the last 
instalment of which was received in 1892 
and applied in liquidating the debt on the 
building. | 
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It wasin February 1892 that Dr. Reid paid 
over to the Missionary Society $5,000 for 
the College. This was the first instalment 
on the $15,000 which he had a year before 
agreed to give. At first he had preferred the 
annuity plan but later had made the gift un- 
conditional. The uncertainty which from 
the beginning had attended the matter did 
not end, however, when the first $5,000 had 
been paid. The letter from Dr. J. O. Peck, 
then Corresponding Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society, which accompanied the money, 
gave little hope of any further gifts. It is 
dated February roth, 1892, and says :— 

“Dr. Reid does not agree to give the 
other, $10,000 to the College. That matter is 
in his own pleasure for the future, but the 
$5,000 is secure, for it is now on its way to 
India.” 

However, before the end of the year Dr. 
Reid saw his way clear todo what he seems 
to have had in mind all along, in spite of 
appearances. When the money had been 
made over to the College, he wrote to Mr. 
Mansell, under date of October roth, 1892, as 
follows :— 
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‘I am glad indeed that at last the $15,000 
has settled down to the Lucknow College, 
for which it has for some years been intended, 
and which it would have been a great grief 
to me had it gone elsewhere, either by my 
premature decease, or by inability to satisfy 
my requirements. ” 

The gift was most gratefully acknowled- 
ged by Mr. Mansell, in terms which touched 
Dr. Reid’s heart and brought from him the 
following response -—= 


“Such words of love and gratitude from 
you have repaid me many times for carrying 
out the plan concocted between myself and 
the now sainted Badley. Iam sure he sees 
and rejoices in it all, and will rejoice yet 
more as it proceeds on to perfection.” 

The “new department” referred to in the 
latter part of that sentence concerns the 
establishment of the Department of 
’ Gommercial Education or the “ Business 
Department,” as it was first designated. 


The establishment of a Department of 
Commercial Education was a very impor- 
tant step in the history of the College. The 
Rev. E. W. Parker, D. D., then presiding 
Elder of the Oudh District with his residence 
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in Lucknow, is the man who is regarded as 
the author of this new Department. At his 
suggestion the work was undertaken. It 
was an adyance step, taken in the right 
direction, proving our Church to be possess- 
ed of wisely progressive institutions. Our 
College was, as a matter of fact, the pioneer 
in such work in North India, For ten years 
she stood alone in the work; but what she 
realized then is realized on every hand now, 
and schools for the imparting of a commer- 
cial education have been established in many 
centres throughout North India, some by 
other Missionary Societies and some by 
Government. 


The Principal of the College seems himself 
-to have had a lively realization of the great 
importance of the new departure. Mr. 
Mansell, in his Report for 1892-93, refers to 
the matter as follows :— 

“Mr. H. L. Roscoe, graduate of the 
Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute, arrived 
last February to join our staff, as Professor in 
the Business Department. It has long been 


our desire to make our College as widely 
useful as possible for our young men, prepar- 
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ing them for responsible and lucrative posi- 
tions in all departments. To this end we 
have taken the field, first among mission 
colleges, to teach stenography, type-writing, 
and general business writing and accounts. 
It is too soon to measure the success of the 
enterprise : but we have seen enough of the 
progress of the students who have already 
enrolled in this department, to know that 
they are not behind the youth of America 
in their aptitude for these studies. We believe 
that in a few years we shall not be able to 
supply the demand for trained and responsi- 
ble Christian clerks and accountants. Our 
Christians are rapidly taking high and res- 
ponsible positions in Government and public 
service, and itis important that we should 
seize Our opportunity and fill these places 
with men in the highest degree loyal to 
Christ and the Church. So weuse every 
means of increasing the number of avenues 
of employment for our young men, and 
mean to make all count for the glory of 
God and the speedy triumph of the 
Kingdom.”’ 


The opening of this work under Mr. 
Roscoe was marked by great succees. At the 
end of the first year it was realized that the 
hopes which had been entertained were 
destined to be fulfilled. 

Another event of very considerable 
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moment which occurred during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Mansell, was the changing 
of the name of the College. The first allu- 
sion to this change is found in the minutes of 
the Board of Trustees. Under date of January 
13, 1893, the following entry is found :— 

“ The question of changing the name of 
the college was brought forward and referr- 
ed to the Executive Committee.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held in Allahabad on the 24th of 
February, 1894, there was made a second and 
final reference to the matter. The record is 
as follows:— 

* On motion of E. W. Parker the following 
resolution was adopted. © 

‘ Resolved that we submit to the Committee 
‘on Education of the Central Conference the 
proposal to change the name of the College 
from the Lucknow Christian College to 
Reid Christian College, the Committee to 
report with their recommendation to the 

Central Conference for action.’ ” 


The Central Conference, which met that 
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same week in Allahabad, gave its approval 
and the change of name was effected. The 
records of the Central Conference refer to the 
matter in the following words:— 


“ At the request of the Trustees we recom- 
mend that in view of the long-continued, 
hearty and efficient interest in our India 
work on the part of the Rev. J. M. Reid, D. 
D., of New York, Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, the 
name of the above institution be changed, 
and that it be known henceforth as the Reid 
Christian College.” Extract from the report 
of the Committee on Education, adopted by the 
Centra! Conference at Allahabad, on Monday, 
February 26th, 1894. 


Rev. W. A. Mansellin the College Report 
for 1893-94, alludes to the subject thus :— 


“6 Tt will be seen that we have a new name 
for the College, and our patrons will be 
interested to know that the name has been 
given at the instruction of the Central Con- 
ference in recognition of the substantial help 
which Dr. J. M. Reid, Honorary Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Missionary Society has 
given from time to time to the College, and 
also in recognition of the valuable services 
which he gaveto India. The name is a 
fitting memorial of a worthy man, and we 
believe that additional honor will come to 
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the College under its new title. May it 
become a name of increasingly holy and 
blessed memories, reflecting additional 
honor both on the Church and the man who 
has already made it honorable by his own 
good deeds.” 

The proposal to change the name of the 
College was not unanimously supported by 
the Board of Trustees. The Principal him- 
self was not in favour of the change. As 
the years have gone by the sentiment has 
grown that the change of name was not wise. 
In the day of small things, Dr. Reid’s gift 
of fifteen thousand dollars seemed to call for 
some special recognition, but as a matter of 
fact, this money did not make either the 

College or the building possible. It did come 
"at an opportune moment to provide for the 
expenses of the building after it had been 
begun, but that is all. However, there is no 
need to belittle Dr. Reid’s most welcome 
gift in order to support the view that the 
change of name was not a wise measure. 


Dr. Reid was in every way worthy of the 
honor conferred upon him by naming our 
first and only College for young men in 
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Southern Asia after him. Still he himself 
had expressed his own opinion on the subject 
some years previous by saying that he did not 
believe it best for institutions on the foreign 
field to bear the names of those who had 
such an official relation to the Missionary 
Society as did the Corresponding Secretary. 
In this opinion, it seems to the writer that 
Dr. Reid was right. But in addition to this, 
the name which was given to the College in 
the beginning was incapable of improvement, 
The name itself told what the College was 
and where it was located. The city of 
Lucknow is famous the world over, and in 
India itself is a city which for historic signi- 
ficance is unsurpassed. The name “ Lucknow 
Christian College” meant very much indeed, 
whereas the name Reid is nothing in India 
or, indeed, elsewhere, except to a small circle 
of American Methodists. The College lost 
much by the exchange. The common remark 
of the tourist and visitor is—‘Whoever this 
Reid was, this is a noble memorial to his 
name.” For the institution to have stood as 
the Christian College of Lucknow and to have 
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been known thus, would have meant much 
every way, If the name was changed in the 
secret hope of future bequests to the College 
the hope was doomed to disappointment. 
Syracuse University was the institution 
which claimed Dr. Reid’s chief interest, and 
to it he made large donations. Ten years after 
his death his widow left $6,000 in her will 
for our College, but that was all the College 
received subsequent to the first gift. Writing 
at this distance, when the interested parties 
have all passed off the stage of action, the 
historian has felt that these few words 
would not be out of place or be misunder- 
stood. 


It was in 1894 that the College was pri- 
vileged to extend a welcome to the Rey. 
D.L. Thoburn as an addition to the Faculty 
of the institution. The Report for that year 
refers to his arrival as follows :~ 

“We have great pleasure in announcing 
that our Staff has been very materially im- 
proved by the addition of the Rev. D.L. 
Thoburn, B.A, tof Allegheny, and S.T.B. (of 
Boston University). Mr. Thoburn is thorough- 
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ly accomplished and a teacher by instinct, 
and will no doubt add greatly to the effi- 
ciency of our work. He will have charge 
of the work in English Literature in the 
college.” 

Mr. Thoburn continued his work in the 
College until March rst, 1896. It isa pity 
he could not longer have been associated 
with this work for which he was so striking- 
ly fitted. The exigencies of the general 
work, however, required his services as Agent 
of the Methodist Publishing House, to which 
post accordingly he was appointed where he 
won fresh laurels for himself ina most diffi- 
cult work. Forthe next nine years he was 
associated with that work, laying down his 
heavy burdens only last year when death re- 
moved him from the scene of his many 
labours. 

The same school-year which saw the trans- 
fer of Mr. Thoburn to the work of the Press, 
was marked by two other serious losses to 
the College, the first being the departure to 
America of Mr. Roscoe whose health necessi- 
tated his leaving the country, and the second 
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the transfer of Mr. Hewes. Thus in the 
course of a single school-year the institution 
lost three valuable men. Such a crippling 
of its teaching staff was most deplorable, 
and while partly due to unavoidable circum- 
stances was due in some measure also to a 
narrow-minded policy regarding the College. 
The general feeling was that one missionary, 
or at the farthest two, would be quite suffi- 
cient to carry on the work; whereas 
such an institution can never do its 
work as it ought to without at least four 
missionaries on its staff. The future was, 
however, to see the adoption of a more 
liberal policy. There are serious dis- 
advantages in having men on the Staff 
who are subject to appointment by a Con- 
ference, which naturally cannot consider the 
interests of the College only but must 
provide for the whole work, bearing in mind 
all its institutions and departments. The 
result is that the College has more than once 
suffered by losing men, by whose continuance 
in the work the best interests of the institu- 
tion would have been served. 
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The departure of Mr. Roscoe who had so 
successfully guided the Department of 
Commercial Education through its first few 
uncertain years, left this important and 
growing Department without a Manager. 
This vacancy, however, was soon to be 
admirably filled in the person of Rev. J. N. 
West, M. A., S. T. B. 


The College Report for 1895-96 makes 
the following reference to the subject :— 

“We were fortunate in being able to 
secure (Rev.) J. N. West formerly of our 
Mission in Madras, as Professor in the 
College and Manager of the Business 
Department.” 

Mr. West’s arrival was thus’ most 
opportune. He not only carried a full 
amount of work in the College proper, but 
took so kindly to the struggling, little 
Department of Commercial Education that, 
as we look back now upon that period, we 
are inclined to think its very existence 
depended upon his interest and labors in its 
behalf. Indeed, at one time when a suspen- 
sion of the work of the Department was 
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under consideration, it was Mr. West’s offer 
of special attention to its needs that secured 
its continuance. 


During the year 1896 the shadows gather- 
ed heavily over the young College, Not 
only was the existence of the Department 
of Commercial Education threatened, but 
the College itself was in danger of being 
reduced to the F. A. grade, a backward step 
which would have left it little better than 
an Academy. We tremble now to think 
that the proposal was ever made or that 
such a dangerous step, such a retrograde 
movement, was even discussed. There is no 
doubt that the circumstances were peculiarly 
discouraging, but it requires the supposition 
of a good deal of short-sightedness to account 
for the failure to see that a reduction of the 
College to the F. A. grade meant a blight- 
ing of all possible progress and foreshadowed, 
yea invited, another step backward. 

The college reports do not say anything 
about the proposal to close the upper class- 
es of the College. In fact the public never 
learnt how near the institution came to this 
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great calamity. The only record to be 
found is in the minutes of the Board of Trust- 
ees. The matter was first brought up offi- 
cially in 1895. Under date of March 26th of 
that year, the following entry is found:— 

“The question of reducing the College to 
intermediate grade was brought forward and 
st was decided to make no reduction at pre- 
sent, the Principal to report on the subject 
again at the next annual meeting of the 
board at conference.” 

This next annual meeting was held at 
Bareilly on January 11th, 1896. At that 
time the following minute was recorded: — 

“The matter of reducing the grade of the 
College to the intermediate standard was 
brought up, and on motion of D. L. Thoburn 
it was (decided) to take no action till 
after the close of the present school year’ — 
i.e, after May 1st, 1896. 

This, as may be seen, was ominously indi- 
cative of an inclination on the part of some 
at least of the trustees to take the backward 
step. At asucceeding meeting, which was 
held that same year in the Methodist Publish- 
ing House at Lucknow, the matter came 
to a climax, To the historian of the institu- 
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tion that seems a terrible moment when the 
fate of the College hung, asit were, in the 
balance. True, the discontinuance of the 
B. A. classes did not necessarily imply the 
closing of the two lower classes also, but 
when the ground is uncertain under the feet, 
one wrong step makes another very easy. 
However, the Board of Trustees of the 
College met, and the pros and cons of the 
question were again gone over. It would be 
interesting now to know how those eight or 
ten men ranged themselves in regard to this 
question. No record of that, however, re- 
mains. What we do know is that they were 
equally divided on the question, evidently 
four on one side and four on the other. 
The deciding vote was in the hand of 
the Chairman! Well was it for the 
College that the chair that day was 
occupied by that great and far-seeing man, 
Bishop (then Dr.) Parker. He had rendered 
many valuable services to the College, but 
none of them was more valuable than his 
service wisely rendered that day. One who 
was present at the meeting says, “Dr. Parker 
announced that the vote was a tie, and then 
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with a characteristic turning of his head to 
one side, anda smile gathering on his lips 
he said: ‘The casting vote lies with the 
chairman and he won’t vote; so that settles 
ra ht 

That did settle it, and the crisis once 
passed there never again came a time when 
there was any inclination to lose heart in the 
College enterprise. Considering the mar- 
vellous leading of the past and the altogether 
unmistakable signs of God’s constant blessing 
upon the institution, it was not for a moment 
to be thought possible that what the Lord 
hadso remarkably sustained through year 
of difficulty, and aided in its magnificent 
development from the feeblest beginnings 
He would now allow to suffer a declension, 
Praise God there were some who did not 
misinterpret God’s providences or in the 
darkness lose the grip of confidence! 


The proposal to reduce the grade of the 
College was not altogether without reasons. 
These may be briefly referred to. In the 
first place it will be remembered that those 
were yearsof unusual financial depression 
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especially in the United States which is the 
direct source of the financial support of the 
College. Money from America came slow- 
ly in spite of all appeals, and the Missionary 
Society was compelled to cut down its 
appropriations in a way that was most 
keenly felt and regretted on the foreign field. 
In India itself, famine conditions had begun 
to prevail, and the immediate vicinity of the 
College itself was beginning to feel the effects. 
In the next place, students in the upper 
classes were few, and the fees realized were 
consequently small; whereas the maintaining 
of professors for these upper classes was a 
very expensive affair. 


During 1896 when the reduction was 
under consideration, there were only twenty- 
two students in attendance, and most of 
these were in the two lower classes. Two 
or three years previous to this time there 
were many more students, but the large 
number had been due to an indiscriminate 
admission of nearly all who applied. The 
result of this was that the student-body had 
a large percentage of men who represented 
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the most undesirable class of students. 
When they appeared for the University 
examinations they gave so poor an account 
of themselves that the reputation of the 
College suffered in consequence. The Report 
for the year 1893-94 shows that the College 
soon saw that to enroll students at such a 
cost was suicidal. The Report says :— 

“We have not tried to increase the 
attendance, believing that it is better for 
the present we should continue to exercise 
some care in the admission of students. The 
number applying for admission is large, but 
mostly consists of those who have failed to 
gain admission to other Colleges. Owing to 
difficulties we have had to encounter in 
maintaining our Staff of Instructors, our 
examination results have not been very 
gratifying, and until we can show satisfactory 
results in examinations, we shall not have a 
large number of applications from the better 
and wealthier class of students.” 

In the years which immediately followed, 
the results of examinations were better, but 
the attendance decreased until, as has been 
stated, in 1896-97 it had dropped to only 
twenty-two. It is not surprising then to find 
those who looked only at the present, 
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proposing to do away with the heavy expenses 
entailed by maintaining the,B.A. department 
_ and to wait fora more favourable time to 
build it up. But the case was not such a 
bad one and called for no such serious 
measures, With the failure of the proposal 
and the continued exercise of faith and 
patience, the clouds lifted and the sunshine 
of God’s blessing which had really been 
streaming down all the time was again 
apparent to all. 


The same year which terminated Rev 
W. A. Mansell’s connection with the College 
as its Principal was marked by the death of 
Dr. Reid. The following resolution which, 
under date of July 16th, 1896, was spread on 
the minutes of the Board of Trustees shows 
in what esteem Dr. Reid was held :— 
“Resolved that we have heard with 

rofound sorrow of the death of the Rev. 
John M. Reid, D.D., late Honorary Secretary 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Inhis death the Church 
has lost a faithful and honourable servant 


whose labours have been abundantly blessed 
in building up the Church he loved. 
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“He will long be honourably and 
affectionately remembered for his deep 
interest in the work in India during his 
incumbency as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Missionary Society. He has rendered 
signal service to the cause and Kingdom of 
Christ in this land, by giving the means for 
erecting a building for the Reid Christian 
College which will bea lasting memorial to 
his name and his loyal devotion to his 
Church. 


* We would recommend that a suitable 
memorial tablet be placed in the Hall, setting 
forth in appropriate expression the salient 
parts of his life and his service for the Church 
in general, and especially in India, 


“We would give expression to our 
sympathy with Mrs. Reid in her affliction, 
and pray that God may sustain and comfort 
her until the day of meeting again,” 

The sunshine was indeed accompanied 
by shadows during the five years of the 
College with which this chapter is concerned. 
But shadows are due to the sunlight. To 
those who realized this and were content to 
toil in deep shadows, not losing sight of the 
great Light, the College owes the profounder 
debt of gratitude. 
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An appointment to Reid Christian Coll- 
ege in 1897 was not, ordinarily considered, 
an enviable one. An appointment, however, 
was made necessary by the departure of the 
Principal, Rev. W. A. Mansell, at the 
beginning of the year. Mr. Mansell, whose 
scholarship and eminent qualifications as 
a teacher had made him so valuable to the 
institution, still had a strong leaning 
towards and fitness for purely evangelistic 
work. The need, moreover, in that field 
was very great, and thus it came about that | 
the Annual Session of the North India 
‘Conference held in January 1897 appointed 
him Presiding Elder of the Oudh District. 
As Lucknow was the head-quarters of the 
District, Mr. Mansell did not have to leave 
the City : indeed he continued throughout 
the year to give much time and attention 
to all College affairs. 


The vacancy caused by Mr. Mansell’s 
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transfer was filled by the appointment of 
the Rev. C. L. Bare, M.A, B.D., as Principal 
of the College. He came to the work with 
ripe scholarship, a rare sympathy with 
young people and an experience of seven- 
teen years missionary life, during which 
time he had seen much of both evangelistic 
and educational work. 


The College was still in the day of small 
things and had many of ‘its battles yet to 
fight. The years of financial distress were 
not yet over, and the great Indian famine - 
of 1897 was at its worst. The fair regions 
of the great Northern Indian plain wer® 
themselves a scene of desolation. The 
spectre of famine, gaunt and_ wild-eyed, 
stalked through fields, hamlets and cities, 
where millions who had only heard of his 
devestations now saw for themselves and, 
alas, felt also ! The City of Lucknow was 
full of starving, dying people. The College 
premises were invaded from morning to- 
night by those who sought relief. They 
“were given work, so far as possible, and 
foreign corn, straight from the generous 
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hands of America, was doled out to all. 
Think of 3,000 people having but one con- 
‘suming thought all day long, and that to 
get a handful or two of shelled corn ere the 
lengthening shadows merged into the dark- 
ness of night! Men, women and children 
struggled over and contested every grain of 
the precious seed. 

And the College ? Alas for the College, 
which drew its students chiefly from the 
poorer class ! Those were dark days for it, 
The Principal writing of the year says, “ We 
have held our own in the face of difficulties.” 
That was about all that could be said. The 
attendance for the school year was only 
twenty-two. The High School also had 
suffered, as much from unscrupulous rivals 
as anything else. The result of it all was 
‘that the total attendance in both College 
and High School was less than half what it 
had been six years before. 


The new Principal, however, set to work 
both zealously and patiently. The College 
had now entered upon its tenth year, and 
a vantage-ground had been gained from 
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which a wider vision was possible. A 
few years more of faithful toiling and the 
path would be clear to larger success. 
Mr. Bare began by voicing with redoubled 
energy the needs of the College. The necess- 
ary endowment was estimated at Rs. 
600,000, while the sum of Rs. 500,000 was 
aimed at for the purpose of establishing 
scholarships. Special appeals were prepared 
and circulated. That these large sums were 
never actually realized is not to the point ; 
it meant much to make an effort to get them 
and to realize that the School could use 
them. The necessity of a hostel for non- 
Christians was emphasized, and steps were 
even taken looking towards the opening of 
Law Classes in the College. A strong repre- 
sentation was made through the Board of 
Trustees to the Conference, urging the 
appointment of a larger number of mission- 
aries for this great educational work. All 
this indicated an aggressive policy which 
was most hopeful, and though the day of 


“small things”? was not gone, the day of 
larger things was in sight. 
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It was at this time that the historian’s 
personal knowledge of the institution began. 
He arrived in India in December, 1899, and 
in January 1900 was appointed to a Chair 
in the College. 


The new century brought with it a period 
of steady growth. It was still uphill work, 
but the College never failed to secure a reason- 
able return for all the effort expended. Though 
the students in the College of Liberal Arts 
numbered only thirty at the beginning of 1901 
yet the time had come when there were to 
be no further fluctuations such as had marked 
past years. From that time on, an increase in 
attendance has been registered each year. The 
Department of Commercial Education wel- 
comed the new century with a beaming face. 
Its growth had been sure and steady from the 
beginning. In 1901 there were on its roll 
seventy-five students, about two-thirds of 
whom were Christians. The demand for 
typists and stenographers still exceeded the 
supply, and no man who finished the course 
ever failed to get a post commanding a good 
salary. 
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But the first year of the new century 
brought also a great loss, alike to the edua- 
tional and the evangelistic work of our 
Church in NorthIndia. On June 4th, 1901, 
Bishop E. W. Parker ended his great career 
in Naini Tal, and on September 1st of the 
same year Miss Isabella Thoburn, Princi- 
pal of the Woman’s College at Lucknow, 
ceased at once to workand live. The death 
of these great leaders, especially that of 
Bishop Parker, touched the College very 
closely. At the time of his death Bishop 
Parker was President of the Board of 
Trustees of Reid Christian College. He 
had just returned from the United States 
after being elected to the Episcopate, and 
the College was looking toward him with 
~ special expectation. His residence had been 
fixed in Lucknow, and there was every 
hope that his great heart and head, ever 
resourceful in every good cause, would soon 
be busy in behalf of the College. But it 
was not so to be. 


The Board of Trustees, which had a meet- 
ing on the very day of Bishop Parker’s 
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death, passed the following resolution: 


“Whereas Bishop E. W. Parker, Chairman 
for many years of the Board of Trustees, has 
this day fallen asleep in Jesus, Therefore, 
resolved that we place on record our great 
appreciation of his long and memorable ser- 
vice as a missionary of over forty-two years, 
and our sense of great loss to this Board and 
to the College of which he has been a most 
devoted friend. 


“ Resolved, further, that we send a copy 
of these resolutions to Sister Parker and 
assure her of our sincere sympathy and 
prayers in this hour of great bereavement.” 

Up to the very day of his death Bishop 
Parker evinced a great interest in the College 
which he had so often helped and which had 
‘taken shape under his own eyes. From the 
founding of the College until his death he 
had served as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, during the latter period being Chairman 
of the Board. Onhis death there came to 
the College the greater part of his library, 
and also sufficient money to establish several 
scholarships. He believed most thoroughly 
in the great educational work of the Church 
in India. 
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The death of Miss Thoburn, while not 
touching the work of the College so closely, 
had yet a direct bearing upon it. Whether 
the work of the Church or school were consi- 
dered, Lucknow with Miss Thoburn was 
what it could never be without her! The 
removal of a light which shone so clearly 
and conspicuously, the silencing of a voice 
which spoke with unfailing tenderness yet 
never compromised firmness, the vanishing 
of a personality which had made love real, 
sacrifice attractive, holiness practical, and 
illustrated in itself the most difficult teach- 
ings of Christianity, this was a loss almost 
beyond the possibility of realizing. Miss 
Thoburn’s position as Principal of the 
Woman’s College had brought her into close 
relations with the educational work as a 
whole, and in the Church, the Sunday 
School, the Epworth League and the Prayer 
Meeting her influence with the young men 
was just as great asit was with the girls of 
her own school. For years she taught a 
Sunday School class composed of the young 
men of the College, and for her to teach/ in 
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the Sunday School was to reveal Christ by 
words which won their way to every heart, 
compelling interest, and through a personal- 

ity which excited wonder and admiration 

the more it was studied. Her influence 
could no more be confined to Lal Bagh than 
can the sunlight be shut out from the earth. 
For years her presence in Lucknow was a 
priceless possession to Reid Christian Coll- 
ege, and its power will be felt during all 

the years that lie ahead. The wisdom, 
zeal, love and patience with which she built 
up the great work of the Woman’s College 

was always an inspiration, and very often a 

help, to those who were working out the 
same problem in behalf of the young man- 

hood of our Church in India. These few 
words concerning Miss Thoburn’s character 
and influence are written with deep convic- 

tion and great gratitude. 


Atthe end of the year 1901 Mr, Bare’s 
health was such as to require his taking a 
furlough to America, which accordingly was 
granted by the Annual Conference which 
met in January, 1902. In March of that same 
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year he set sail with his family. 


Tt must have been with a feeling of satis- 
faction that Mr. Bare handed over the work 
of the College to his successor. During his 
term of five years he had done much for 
the institution. In the first place, the 
confidence of the public had been  secur- 
ed. Witha steady growth visible in all 
departments, people began to believe in the 
stability and prosperity of the institution. 
The popularity of the College was manifest 
and friends were rising up who did not hesi- 
tate to speak well of the institution. This 
was due ina good measure to the better 
results in the University Examinations. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years these were 
sufficiently good to call forth kind words in 
many quarters where the success of a Chris- 
tian College was anxiously watched. Finally 
the endowment fund of the College was left 
by Mr. Bare in good shape. During the 
last few years its increase though not rapid 
was steady. Scholarships, both permanent 
and temporary, had also increased, and while 
the finances of the institution left many 
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things to be desired, yet there was much to 
be thankful for considering the years of 
famine and general financial distress which 
had so recently been experienced, 
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The appointment of the Rev. J. N. West, 
M. A.,S. T. B., to succeed Mr. Bare as 
Principal of Reid Christian College was 
very generally popular. For the last six 
years Mr. West had been in close touch with 
the affairs of the College, and was well fitted 
both by education and experience for this 
important position, He entered upon his 
labours in his new capacity with great en- 
thusiasm. The College had now got the 
swing of victory; prosperity and progress — 
were in the air, For several years the tide a 
had been steadily jrising and the new Princi- 
pal was not the man to miss the opportunity — 
of taking it at the flood. This the Confer- 
ence had felt in appointing him to the place. 


One of the very interesting events of the 
year 1902 was the founding of the Alumni 
Association of the College, Of this new 
departure, the Principal was the heart and 
soul. During the summer vacation of that 
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year, a sufficient number of old students 
happened to be in the beautiful hill station 
Naini-Tal, to make it possible forthe Asso- 
ciation to be organized. On the 26th of June 
some twenty-five alumni of the College and 
Department of Commercial Education gather- 
ed at the Mission Sanitarium for this special 
purpose. The occasion not only proved to 
be of great interest and pleasure, but the 
work of formally organizing the new body 
Was most satisfactorily completed. Mr. J. 
Devadasan, B. A., was elected the first Presi- 
dent and Mr. J. R. Chitambar, B. A., the 
first Secretary. Such is a brief record of the 
humble beginning of this very important 
branch of the college activities. 

The “years have brought an increasing 
interest to the annual meetings of the 
Alumni Association. Its existence has been 
a great help to the College, in its effort to 
foster an affection for the Alma Mater in the 
hearts of her sons. Such a bond between 
the College and its ever-increasing alumni 
had been a decided lack during all the years 
of its existence. A wise policy had at last 
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supplied it, and the future only will be able 
to fully show the significance of the work 
done that day. Already, however, the 
meetings of this Association of “ old boys” 
have been fraught with great good to the 
College and the student-body. An esprit 
de corps, a thing by no means indigenous to 
Indian schools} and Colleges, and a slow 
grower even under the most favourable 
circumstances, is gradually making itself 
felt, Yet it must be admitted that non- 
Christians are very slow to make any res- 
ponse whatever. Probably for years to 
come the Christian students—themselves but 
beginners—will have to lead the way to 
more practical and whole-hearted loyalty. 


The young Alumni Association of the 
College proved that its loyalty consisted of 
something more than mere words, by setting 
out to found an Alumni Scholarship in their 
Alma Mater. At the present writing more 
than one-third of the Rs. 1,500 required have 
been raised from various sources. A short 
time will probably see the completion of this 
laudable work, and as the alumni increase 
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in numbers they can turn their attention to 
larger undertakings. ° 


And thus in one way and another the 
College gained in reputation and standing. 
For many years most favourably regarded 
by its own constituency and community, it 
now began to extend the sphere of its in- 
fluence.” During Mr. West’s administration 
of its affairs, the authorities of the College 
were approached by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission with a proposal looking to co-opera- 
tion in this great educational work. It was 
suggested by the Wesleyans that they regular- 
ly appoint one of their own missionaries to 
serve on the Faculty, and, without assuming 
any further financial responsibility, regard 
the College as the proper place to send all 
their own young men who desired to pursue 
a College course of studies, This proposal 
was met with general approval by the 
College and its governing body. The way 
was opened up for further deliberation on 
the subject, but for some reason or other the 
project did not take shape. A hope may, 
however, be reasonably entertained that in 
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the fulness of time such an idea will be 
carried out; +Meantime, of course, the doors 
of our College are always wide open to 
young men of all denominations. In South 
India _ the plan of denominational co-opera- 
tion has been working admirably for years, 
and the great Christian College at Madras 
has amply illustrated both the feasibility 
andidesirability of such an arrangement. 


Nothing during this period did more to 
bring the College prominently before the 
public, both in the United Provinces and 
elsewhere in North India, than the admirable 
work of the Department of Commercial 
Education. From the beginning of the work 
in 1893 it had been steadily growing in favour 
with all who knew anything of it, and gain- 
ing the gratitude of an ever-increasing body 
of young men who were desirous of fitting 
themselves for just such positions as those 
to which a course in the Commercial College 
led. 


So signal was the success of this enterprise 
that in 1903 the Government of the Pro- 
vinces itself became a patron. For some 
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time past the Government had shown un- 
usual interest in what was then considered 
a unique work, and at last decided to bene- 
fit by the existence of such an institution. 
Their first idea had been to‘open a similar 
School in Cawnpore for the training of their 
own clerks and employes, but on further 
consideration they decided to save, for the 
present at least, the heavy expense! that 
would thus be entailed, and avail themselves 
of our own fully-equipped institution. 

As a consequence, the Government of the 
United Provinces deputed seventy-four clerks 
to our College for a special course in type- 
writing. This was an unprecedented thing, 
They represented all the Judges’, Collectors’ 
and Deputy Commissioners’ Offices in the 
Provinces, having been granted three months 
special leave for this work. At the request 
of the Government the College undertook 
the difficult work of training them in type- 
writing and guaranteeing a speed of at least 
thirty words per minute. Some very crude 
material was naturally sent in, and the time 
granted was less than half that ordinarily 
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required, but all were successfully trained, 
the average rate of speed exceeding the re- 
quirement by five words per minute. 

The success of this special work was due 
almost entirely to Mr. West’s indefatigable 
efforts to give the best instruction and 
make the best of every hour. He rightly felt 
that the responsibility of having such a 
Government class was very great, and that 
On its being faithfully and satisfactorily dis- 
Charged much depended. The annual report 
of the College for 1903-4,in referring to the 
subject, says :— 

* Aside from our regular students in the De- 
partment, the Government deputed 74 clerks 
to us for special training. These young 
men completed their work and have gone 
back to their respective offices. That the 
experiment was a success, is attested by seve- 
ralthings. We have not heard a single com- 
plaint made by any official as to the charac- 
ter of the work being done by any student 
trained by us. Another evidence is, that 
Government has asked us to take another 
deputation of clerks from another branch of 
Government. And last but by no means 
least, the Government has puta sanction 
upon our work by givivng us a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 for further equipment, and 
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Rs, 100 per mensem to increase our teaching 
staff.” 

It was only natural that the publicity 
given to the work of the Department of Com- 
mercial Education by such Government 
patronage, should help in bringing the in- 
stitution, as a whole into the publiceye. It 
was the best sort of an advertisement, and 
the College was throughout the centres of 
the Provinces a subject of favourable com- 
ment as never before. 

At the end of the year 1903 Mr West, who 
had completed eleven years service as 4 
missionary in India, was granted a fur- 
lough to America. His term of two years, 
brief as it was, had been marked by an 


administration both brilliant and judicious. 


The affairs of the institution generally were 
in good shape. The Christian Boarding 
House, in the welfare of which Mr. West 
had been particularly interested, gave ample 
witness to the careful attention which it had 
received. The attendance in every depart- 
ment of the institution had increased, and 
in January 1904, when Mr. West handed 
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over the reins to his successor, the total 
enrolment showed the high-water mark 
of 527, This was made up as follows:—In 
the two affiliated High Schools, 341; in 
the Department of Commercial Education 
144, and in the College of Liberal Arts 42. 


Mr. West’s work did not cease, however, 
when he set sail for America. While in 
that country, supposedly on furlough, he 
gave himself without stint to the work of 
soliciting funds for the College. For such 
work he was admirably fitted, as may be 
seen from the fact that during his furlough 
of less than two years, he succeeded in secur- 
ing twenty-five temporary scholarships re- 
presenting a value of Rs. 3,000, and five 
permanent scholarships representing Rs. 
7,500. In addition to this, much was re- 
ceived inthe way of miscellaneous gifts due 
to his advocacy of the needs of the College 
at home. But the institution which he loved 
so well and served so enthusiastically, did 
not need these sums of money to attest his 
continued interest. He who had given him- 
self to its cause, could make no greater gift. 
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% CHAPTER XIV. 
The Day of Greater Things, 

In this the closing chapter of this history 
of our Christian ,College at Lucknow, a 
glance must be taken at the events of the 
past two or three years, and an attempt be 
made to give an idea of the present condition 
of affairs. 


In January 1904 Rev. C. L. Bare, after two 
years of successful advocacy in America of 
the needs of the College, took over the work 
from Rey. J. N. West who was bound home 
on furlough. It must have been a very great 
pleasure indeed for Mr, Bare to re-enter upon 
the work to which he had devoted five years 
of his previous term of service, anda satis- 
faction to find things in such a generally 


-good condition, His heart was in this 


enterprise and he set about at once to give 
himself up to the great work. 


In July 1904 the Staff of the College 
was reinforced by the arrival from New York 
City of Rev. T. C. Badley, who came as 
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Manager of the Department of Commercial 
Education. The work of this Department 
had so grown as to require the entire time of 
the man who was put in charge of it. For 
the last two years Mr. Badley, in spite of the 
fact that the added responsibility of the 
evangelistic work of our Lucknow Circuit 
has been his during this last year, has dis- 
charged the duties of the Manager of the 
Department of Commercial Education to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. The annual 
report of the College for 1904-5 says:— 
“The loss sustained by Mr. West’s leave to 
America has been fully met by Mr. T. C. 
Badley’s coming as Manager of the Depart- 
ment. He has been a great relief toan al- 
ready overworked Staff. The Department 
under Mr. Badley has prospered in every 
way.” 

The Department of Commercial Education 
is at present experiencing keen competition, 
which has been largely the outcome of its 
own great success, Rival schools have been 
started in several centres of the Provinces by 
both Government and mission institutions, 
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while in Lucknow itself two or three such 
schools are doing their utmost to get a foot- 
ing, and are bidding freely for patronage. 
This rivalry has naturally told somewhat on 
the attendance, but there is still no school in 
the Provinces that holds the place ours does. 
When the rage for opening such schools has 
abated, and the supply of typists and 
stenographers corresponds more nearly to the 
demand, many of these rival! schools will die 
a natural death, doubtless leaving us to pursue 
our own course. 

It was in 1904 that the College was indebt- 
edto the Rev. G. W. Briggs, M. A., for 
several months of special work as a member 
of the Faculty of the College. In an emer- 
gency Mr. Briggs stepped in and taught in 
the Departments of both Mathematics and 
Political Economy. The arrangement was 
entirely satisfactory to the College, but Mr. 
Briggs’ work in the English Church made it 
impossible to continue the plan. The year 
before, the Rev. P.S, Hyde, M. A., then 
Pastor of the Lal Bagh English Church, had 
similarly obliged the College by taking up 
work in the Department of English Literature 
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The Principal would have been very glad 
to ‘have Mr. Hyde continue his work in the 
College, but here again the arrangement 
broke down because of the demands of the 
evangelistic work, These two cases only 
go to show that the College needed more 
men on its Staff in order adequately to 
provide for its increasing needs, It is 
with great pleasure the writer adds 
that, just as this book is going to press, 
word has come from America that a man 
has been appointed to the Science Depart- 
ment of the College. When Prof, Henry 
arrives, which it {is hoped will be about 
Christmas time, he will find an important 
work awaiting him in a realm which is on 
the eve of a great renaissance. The East 
has heard the voice of science and is begin- 
ning to respond. 


The year 1905 was one of the most critical 
and at the same time most significant years 
in the history of the institution. Two events 
must stand out prominently in any account 
of this period, and to these the historian now 
turns. 
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Early in November 1905, the authorities of 
the College were greatly surprised one evening 
to find the College premises invaded by a most 
distinguished looking party. On going out 
the Principal found that His Honour, the 
Lieut.-Governor of the Provinces, Sir James 
Digges La Touche, K.C.S.L, with his 
Private Secretary, the District Engineer and 
others had come to see if the College 
property were indeed so desirable a site for 
the location of a great Medical College as 
they had reason to think. They went over 
the grounds, being most favourably impress- 
ed with the site and particularly with the 
commanding position of the High School 
building and the residence of the Principal. 
The party then took their leave evidently 
highly satisfied with their visit and what 
they had seen, but they left behind in the 
hearts of all who had any interest in the 
College a vague dread and a sense of 
approaching calamity. 


It is necessary to go back and state that in 
anticipation of the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to India and to the chief 
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centres of the United Provinces, the Indian 
public, led by the nobility of the Provinces, 
has proposed to Government that a Medical 
College to serve for the whole Province be 
established at Lucknow, and that the Prince 
of Wales be asked to lay the foundation 
stone. Government gave its assent, money 
for the new project poured in, and in an 
almost incredibly short time the proposed 
institution had about Rs. 600,000 in sight as 
a building fund. Within the space of six 
months one of the finest Medical Colleges in 
India was assured. 


When it came to locating a Medical Coll- 
ege in Lucknow, there were certain considera- 
tions which would naturally cause all eyes 
to be turned towards the site occupied by the 
Christian College. Among these was the 
fact of its central location. If Hosainabad 
on the extreme West be taken as one horn of 
a crescent and Husainganj on the extreme 
East be taken as the other horn, our College 
stands about midway between the two, while 
it is itself outside the densely populated 
parts. It is open on threesides to wind and 
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sky, while on the South it faces the native 
city and the chief thoroughfare of Lucknow. 
For the location of any public building the 
city affords nothing better. Within half a 
mile are the world-renowned “ Residency” 
grounds, the United Service Club housed in 
a royal palace, the Station Library, the fine 
Provincial Museum, the grand new High 
Court for all Oudh, the Central Telegraph 
Office, the imposing quadrangle of buildings 
called Kaisar Bagh which surrounds the 
beautiful public hall known as the Baradari, 
the City Kacheri housed in another palatial 
building of the days of Oudh’s royalty, the 
proud dome of the tomb which marks the 
resting-place of one of Oudh’s celebrated Mo- 
hammedan kings, the handsome building of 
the Canning College, the new imposing and 
exquisite marble memorial to the late Queen 
Victoria, the Lady Dufferin Hospital for 
Women and the Balrampore Hospital for the 
general public. There is not another such 
site in Lucknow ! 


It was, however, the fact that the Lady 
Dufferin and Balrampore Hospitals adjoin 
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the grounds of the Christian College that 
probably weighed most in favour of this site 
for the new Medical College. Nor were the 
College authorities left long in doubt as to 
the determination of the Government. 
A short time after the visit already referred 
to, word came to the Principal that His Ho- 
nor the Lieutenant-Governor would be 
pleased to meet representatives of the Chris- 
tian College on a certain morning at 
Hosainabad, for the purpose of pointing out 
what seemed to them an eligible site for the 
Christian College! And thus, thirty-five years 
after we had asa Mission left Hosainabad 
for a new home, we were led back by the 
Government to asite only half a mile from 
the place where our first school in Lucknow 
had risen and fallen. Well was it for our 
College that on that day when the Great 
British Government pointed to a new site (in 
itself a most magnificent one) to which they 
proposed now to move us, and pointed with 
a finger which had back of it less persuas- 
ion than power, well was it we could say 
that more than thirty years ago we had left 
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this very locality in order to find a more 
central location, that to move back now 
would mean death to an institution whose 
every interest lay in the great centre where 
for thirty-five years all agencies of the Mission 
had been in operation to build up an 
allround, well developed work—religious, 
educational and publishing. Nevertheless 
Government held out liberal inducements for 
us to make the change, but the College 
authorities stood firmly ona statement the 
force of which even His Honor could not 
deny. 


The first temptation having failed we 
were led two miles east into the very centre 
of our work, We had pleaded for a unified 
work we should have it! No open ground 
being available, the Government would 
clear a site for us! It was all but humor- 
ous then, and altogether so now. For more 
than an hour His Honour, followed by a 
train worthy of the tail of a resplendent comet, 
pointed out beautiful sites to men who nei- 
ther could nor wished to see any beauty in 
them, men who, however, needed not to 
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deny the beauty of any site in order to carry 
the day, for the Government now was over- 
looking important considerations when it 
asked us to vacate a portion of the city 
where we were the only educational institu- 
tion and enter a section already over-suppli- 
ed with two good High Schools. Three 
Sites were pointed out, and then the search 
ended. His Honor seemed, however, not to 
be discouraged, and his parting words were 
that the College might have two weeks in 
which to determine upon a new site, for the 
old site could not be held. 


Then the College and its many friends be- 
took themselves to prayer. They recalled 
the words of the infant Church in the times 
ofthe apostles— “and now Lord behold 
their threatenings.” It seemed  difficult— 
imposible—to interpret God’s providences 
through all this long course of years insucha 
way as to think that we must at last relin- 
quish that God-given site. But if it came to 
the worst, it was better to propose a site to 
the Government than to have them propose 
one to us. Accordingly, a few days later. 
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the whole missionary force of our Church in 
Lucknow led by Bishop Warne, went out to 
examine a possible site discovered by one of 
our number. For several days every avail- 
able site in the city had been looked up, and 
this seemed the best, such as it was. 
We were not, however, called upon to make 
a request for it. Had it ever been asked for, it 
is a question whether or not Government 
would have given it. For the interest of poster- 
ity the site maybe described. It was the 
land which lies East of the tombs on Neill 
Road, running from the Kaiserbagh Road to 
Quinton Road, and extending back to 
Kaiserbagh, the Central Training School 
and Zahur Bakhsh. This section of land on 
the North-East includes the house and pro- 
perty of the great Raja of Jahangirabad. He 
saw our party and came out to enquire the 
meaning of the presence of so many gentle- 
men. On_ being told, and being assured 
that the matter had gone so far that we 
were praying earnestly over it, he clasped 
his hands and said, “Pray for me too, that 
I may not lose my land!” He feared that 
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had we put in a request for the land, the 
Government might have granted it ! 


The College did not make the mistake of 
putting up a fight and defying Government. 
It merely pointed out the tremendous diffi- 
culties involved, both to itself and the cause 
of education in the city, in moving from its 
present site. A letter of this tone was sent 
to His Honour stating that no suitable site 
could be found, indicating educational diffi- 
culties involved, and respectfully requesting 
a reconsideration of the matter. This letter 
is dated November 22, 1905. There is 
reason to believe, however, that even before 
it was received the Government had decided 
themselves to take the site at Shah Mina 
first proposed to us. However that may be, 
a prompt reply from Government House was 
received by Mr. Bare which is signed by 
His Honour’s Private Secretary and reads as 
follows :— 


“In reply to your letter dated the 22nd 
instant, I am desired to say that in view of 
the difficulty mentioned by you it has been 
decided to erect the Medical College on the 
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Shah Mina site; and there is now no idea of 
asking the Reid Christian College to give 
up their land.” 


Thus was settled in favour of the Chris- 
tian College 2 momentous issue, and thus 
was passed a great crisis. The crisis once 
passed, there seems no possibility of our ever 
being called upon to face a similar problem. 
Whatever arguments there were on our side, 
and they were considerable, whatever 
influences may have worked in our behalf, 
there can be no doubt that His hand Who 
many years before had placed us in such a 
magnificent site, held us secure and in the 
hour of anxiety and danger was our support. 

The year 1905 is for another reason full of 
significance for the College. That was the 
year which marked the beginning of the 
great Revival in India, The movement 
when towards the close of the year it reach- 
ed our work in North India, in our schools 
took the form of a consecration of lives to 
the Ministry of the Church. In our own 
Lucknow School and College it ushered in an 
entirely new era, the significance of which 
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the writer must pause to point out. 


The greatness of the Revival in the 
Lucknow School and College will be realized 
when it is known that where in 1904 there 
but two young men who had_ signified their 
intention of entering the Ministry, there are 
to-day twenty-four of its choicest young 
men both in the College and High School 
who have consecrated their lives to this 
great work, When they complete their 
education, they will step out into the 
service of the Master. Should not this set 
all the bells in Methodism pealing! Those 
who know most of the previous spirit of 
hopelessness concerning our educated young 
men and their attitude towards Christian 
work will rejoice most now. 


This work of the Revival is nothing short 
of epochal. A new day has dawned, for 
the tide of selfishness has been turned 
backwards. Within a year of the time the 
Revival first broke out in our schools in 
North India, more than a hundred young 
men had enthusiastically offered themselves 
for the Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church—a year before there were not ten! 
These young men have entered a door of 
opportunity such as no young men of 
preceding ages ever had set before them. 
We rejoice that Satan was not able to close 
it. What tides of surging selfishness were 
there hurled back, what worldly ambitions 
were there overcome, none may ever know 
save he who suffered there a notable defeat 
and He who gave the glorious victory. A 
great reproach has been rolled away from 
that institution which, having experienced 
opposition even in its fonding, has by many 
been thought to be doing very little real 
missionary work through all these years. 
And now our Christian College is understood 
at last—an institution breathing at the very 
heart of our success in this land! Not the 
most short-sighted can fail now toseethe 
vast significance of her work. But blessed 
are those who believed without seeing ; who 
in a time of narrow vision and small faith 
looked upwards and gained that broader 
view, that more triumphant faith, which 
enabled them to see from the beginning the 
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greatness of the work which God could 
accomplish through a Christian Oollege. 
The visions and voices of those few alike 
went largely unheeded, but God has in these 
last days seen fit to speak through the 
Revival, and once for all justify our educa- 
tional work. To be leaders at once in both 
intellectual and spiritual work is, indeed, the 
attainment of the highest ideal. The long 
night of toiling is over. As the dawn streaks 
the eastern sky, the Master draws nigh and 
bids us “Launch out into the deep.” We 
are launching out, and the scene of our many 
labours is to become the scene of His 
triumphant power. 


No account of this great work connected 
with the Revival of 1905-6, which appeared 
in our institution at Lucknow and caused 
such a transformation there, could be 
considered complete which left out of account 
the part played by a young man, one of 
India’s own sons. His name is already well- 
known in Christian circles all over north 
India—it is Jashwant Rao Chitambar. Reid 
Christian College claims him with pride as 
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the first young man to complete his course 
of studies leading to the degree of B: A., and 
then to step intothe ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Five years 
ago he fought the battle against selfishness 
and. worldly ambition, by the help of God 
was victor, and set an example for which 
American Methodism owes him a lasting 
debt of gratitude. To honor him is the 
delight of the Church and the College. 
Sustained as he is by the grace of God, and 
equipped as he is for magnificent service, he 
has doubtless a great career before him asa 
‘servant of God in India. At the time of the 
Revival in 1905 he was Headmaster of our 
High School in Lucknow, and to his example 
and words was due in considerable measure 
the remarkable movement among our 
educated young men towards the ministry of 
the Church. 


It may be remarked that the history of 
this College has been written without a 
single reference to the wives of the men to 
whom goes the credit of making the College 
what it is to-day. This is not, however, 
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because the work has not felt the influence 
of woman’s heart and hand. History does 
not show, and the world can never know 
what a noble part the womanhood of our 
missionary body played in this great educa- 
tional work. So persistent and far-reach- 
ing has been their influence from the begin- 
ning until the present day, but at the same 
timeso hard to define, that it would be folly 
for the writer of this history to attempt to 
reduce it to words. Only those whose hands 
have been strengthened, whose hearts have 
been comforted, whose disappointments and 
_discouragements have been shared and 
lightened, who have found at home an 
unfailing inspiration when the burdens of the 
work bore heavily, and in the midst of 
perplexities or grave problems have turned 
to the unfailing spring of sympathy and 
advice at home—only they will know how 
much this College owes to that noble band 
of women who shared with their husbands 
the separation from native land and loved 
ones, without on the one hand enjoying any 
adequate recognition of the great amount of 
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missionary work actually done by them, or 
on the other the advantage of being so 
occupied by public affairs as to often forget 
the inconveniences and _ heart-hunger con- 
sequent on living ina foreign land. The 
College delights in honoring these not 
unknown but unheralded heroes ! 


In concluding this history the writer is 
conscious that while those who have been 
directly connected with the affairs of the in- 
Stitution have been indicated and their share 
in the work referred to, there are many whose 
names do not here appear, who also should 
be counted among the makers of the Luck- 
now Christian College. Especially does this 
apply with reference to the Board of Trust- 
ees of the College, who from year to year 
have ungrudgingly given their service to fur- 
ther the interests of this enterprise. In recent 
years the Rev. J. W. Robinson, not only by 
virtue of his appointment as Presiding Elder 
of the Oudh District but also because of a 
genuine interest in this great educational 
work, has merited and enjoyed the sincere 
gratitude of the College. As a member of 
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the Board of Trustees he has been of great 
assistance in the counsels of the institution, 
and as an advisor and friend has proved his 
devotion at all times. To him and 
to others the College returns the warmest 
thanks, and trusts that the flight of years 
will see no diminution of such loyal 
friends. 


The historian has spent much time looking 
backward. Init all, nothing has seemed 
- more striking to him than the very unfavour- 
able circumstances under which the work 
was begun, and the phenomenal success 
which has attended it. A city which fifty 
or sixty years ago, as the capital of a Moham- 
medan kingdom, was closed to the preaching 
of the Gospel by its fanatical and bigoted race 
of Moslem rulers, aud where the very idea of 
educating the public was wanting, is to-day 
one of the chief religious and educational 
centres In the Empire. The city of which 
in 1824 Bishop Heber said, “It would not 
be expedient at present to send a missionary 
here,” and the spirit of which was described 
by the Rev. W. Greenwood, who was Resi- 
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dency Chaplain at Lucknow from 1832-36, 
asso violent and fanatical that he thought 
Christian preaching in public would be only 
at the risk of life, this city has to-day a 
larger missionary force in it than any other 
inland city of India! It is this city which 
boasts of seven* High Schools and twoj 
Colleges for the sons of those very fanatics 
of fifty years ago, and a splendidly equipped 
Christian High School and College for their 
daughters, 


This;magnificent work the historian cannot 
characterize otherwise than as a work of 
Faith—-Divine Faith, The work which in 
1856 was considered by a Government official 
madness to attempt, the work which the 
gallant Sir James Outram who led the ad- 
vance in the capture of the city and the relief 
of the Residency thought “ought not to be 
attempted in such a country as Oudh,” that 
work has been accomplished, to the glory 
of God, with signal success. 

It was work of faith in God—a faith which 
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* Of these three are Christian Schools. 
+ Including Reid Christian College. 
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first shone most clear in the dying Sir Henry 
Lawrence. ‘Let a Christian Mission be 
established in Lucknow,” said that great 
man as his life ebbed from the wound of a 
rebel shot. That was the voice of not only 
a Christian soldier but of a Christian seer: 
the voice of one who did not stop to count 
profit and loss, did not consider how great 
the danger might be or how great the proba- 
bility of failure, did not question the literal- 
ness of Christ’s command to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, but in the darkest moment had the 
unfailing light of divine faith, made practi- 
cal to the extent of making it applicable to 
any circumstances. That was faith, and 
within quarter of a mile of the place where 
rests the mortal body of that immortal 
Christian hero, rise heavenward the’ towers 
of our Christian College and Christian School 
proclaiming to all the world that the faith 
of Henry Lawrence has been justified. Stand- 
ing {to-day at the grave of him “ who 
tried to do his duty”, while the imagination 
goes back to those bloody days in which he 
ended his great career, and the mind is busy 
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thinking of that great dying injunction, you 
may hear the joyful peal of school bells sum- 
moning to Christian halls of learning: and 
from the tower of the famous Residency, 
where the great man sealed his loyalty to his 
God and his sovereign with his own blood, 
may be seen the spires of many Christian 
Churches pointing Godward the passer-by. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Need of Christian Education 
in India. 





The need is as vast as the Indian Empire, 
as great as the ignorance and superstition 
of wellnigh three hundred million people 
can make it. There are few fields in the 
world for the Christian educator, such as is 
India in this twentieth century. 


Much has been said and much written on 
this subject, but so long as opposition, 
open or concealed, both on the foreign field 
and in the home lands, finds a voice and 
wields influence, so long will there be the 
necessity of presenting the truth concerning 
this important matter. In advancing a few 
- thoughts in this connection the writer would 
like to point out, first, the actual need of 
education in India and the burden of respon- 
sibility which rests upon every true philan- 
thropist to help supply it, and next to show 
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that the Christian College is best fitted to 
give the education which India needs. 

1. The actual need of education. 

The reign of ignorance in India is not 
yet ended. To those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the vastness of her territory and 
population, the educational statistics of 
this country will come as a surprise and a 
revelation. There are many who probably 
have bright visions of what must, as they 
suppose, have resulted after the expenditure 
of two hundred years of Protestant energy 
upon this land, and after some of the best 
missionary blood of Europe and America 
has for nearly two centuries mingled with 
the forces that are at work in the heart of 
this great empire. 


The most effective way of letting in the 
light on this part of the question is to quote 
the latest educational statistics compiled by 
the Government of India. The figures are 
for British India only, including a-total 
population of nearly two hundred and thirty- 
two million people. The following table 
taken from the census of 1991, shows the 
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proportion of illiteracy in each of the great 
political divisions :— 


Britisa Iypra Totally Illiterate. Literate, 
Bengal .. 70,550,531 4,194,335 
United Provinces of 

Agra and Oudh «-- 46,212,917 1,478,865 
Madras co 35, 803, 347 2,406,089 
Punjab and N. -W. Frontier 21, 598, 716 857,103 
Bombay ves peat Si 383,545 1,176,016 
Central Provinces - 9,582,098 294,548 
Assam Bes ae 5,908,957 222,386 
Burma Sie «=  6,139;651 2,223,962 
Berar mae se 2,630,700 132,316 
Ajmere asd Eas 444,824 32,088 
Coorg a a 166,540 14,067 





—_— — 


218,416,826 13,022,775 








Such is the dense ignorance of India 
whose suave Swamis, visiting and lecturing 
in England and America, so often succeed 
in proving to their Western auditors is a 
country of great enlightenment—sufficiently 
great to even send representatives to the 
civilized countries of the occident and give 
those lands an opportunity of learning from 
the orient! Yes, thisis the boasted enlighten- 
ment of India even after the great British 
Government has for many decades brought 
her energies to bear upon the stupendous 
undertaking of educating her masses. 
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Lest the awful significance of the figures 
above quoted should escape the casual 
reader, a special diagram has been prepared 
which condenses the statistics in such a 
way as to appeal directly to the eye. The 
diagram will give some adequate idea of 
the appalling need in India of education— 
even of the most primary kind, without 
which the social condition of any country 
is a hopeless one, allowing of no progress 
in any line. The accompanying diagram 
most surely indicates a country groaning 
under the hopeless tyranny of ignarance— 
nay, the case is not so hopeful even as that, 
for to “ groan” implies the recognition of an 
evil, while the great masses of these people 
do not know enough to know that they 
need the light! Let the reader look at the 
diagram and then think! Think of two 
hundred and nineteen million people, best 
described as those of Ninevah—“ persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand”! Truly says the word of 
God—" My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” Cannot these words take on 
new meaning for us? 
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Along with a general view, such as we 
have now taken of British India as a whole, 
it may be interesting for a while to confine 
our attention to a limited area of this great 
Indian Empire. To members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, no field of mission 
workfis of more interest than! what has been 
called “ The Heart of India.” This section 
includes Oudh which is often referred to as 
“ The Garden-spot of India”—one of the 
most thickly populated and best known sec- 
tions of this land. On the map it is marked 
“ The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ”; 
or ( if the map be more than five years old) 
it will be found designated ‘The North- 
West Provinces.” 


The special interest which attaches to the 
United Provinces is, that it is the scene of 
the earliest labours of our Church in this 
land—the place where the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church worked out its educational 
problems. It is, therefore, not only associat- 
ed with the beginning of our great mission- 
ary enterprise, but is the home of our 
colleges and oldest institutions, This is the 
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field where Dr. William Butler laid the 
foundation of our work, and this the scene 
of the early years of Bishop Thoburn’s great 
career, Here Miss Thoburn poured forth the 
perfume of her holy life, and here the saint- 
ed Phoebe Rowe lived and died. That 
tremendous worker of our Church, Bishop 
E. W. Parker, found here a field which gave 
full scope for all his powers, and during the 
forty years of his missionary life he never 
worked anywhere else. Here our Evangelist- 
Bishop Warne, has done his best work in 
India, and sees nothing but fields white unto 
the harvest all around him, Here also have 
toiled those giants of the early days whose 
record is written only in heaven. Here for 
fifty years our beloved Church has laboured 
and prayed, and we may turn to it now with 
special interest. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
contain somewhat over forty-seven million 
people, a population nearly equal to that of 
the German Empire. When we look at 
this field from the educational point of view 
we are oppressed with what confronts 
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The reign of ignorance is supreme. What 
an astounding fact it is that out of a. total 
population of 47,691,782, only 1,478,865 are 
able to read and write their own names! 
These are the latest Government statistics, 
and they show that the United Provinces 
return the greatest percentage of illiteracy 
among the great divisions of British India. 

The accompanying outline map of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh aims to 
indicate more clearly how astonishing is the 
percentage of illiteracy in this great Pro- 
vince. It will serve also to show what a 
strategic centre is its chief city, Lucknow, 
the home of our Christian College. No 
large city of the Provinces is more centrally 
situated than is Lucknow, and none affords 
a more magnificent field for the full opera- 
tions of a Christian College. Surely here is 
a great need of the educator, if the densest 
and most wide-spread ignorance ever consti- 
tuted a need. 

II,—Let us turn now to note what part the 
Christian College plays and should play in 
supplying this great need, 

Igo 
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There is no more vital work in any great 
mission field than the education of the 
people. There never can be either progress 
or self-support?without it. It is not without 
good reason that the great Missionary 
Societies represented in India have given 
much of their money, many of their best 
men and a great part of their best thought 
to the up-building of their educational 
institutions. Professor Borden P. Bowne, 
during his recent visit to India, said to the 
writer: “If you had to give up either the 
educational or the purely evangelistic work, 
you would do wisely to continue the educa- 
tional agencies.” If this holds true, it is, 
of course, because Christian education! is 
what our mission schools impart. 


The work of education, however, even 
apart from the direct Christian influences 
which are brought to bear upon the student 
while in school, is itself of vast importance. 
To put a man into the way of reading the 
Bible for himself, is to make’ him responsible 
for his choice so soon as the Bible is in his 
hands, The question of sending the preacher 
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is solved when God’s own message can be 
thus had direct. 


Considering the question from another 
point of view, we are equally convinced that 
even secular education has a great part to 
play in the redemption of India from dark- 
ness and superstition, It has been well said 
that “‘ Caste is the keystone to the arch of 
Hinduism.” Note that this really presents 
a social rather than a religious problem. 
What a Hindu believes is not of foremost 
importance. If he conforms to the rules of 
caste, he is really free to believe what he 
wishes, Education, then, is of supreme im- 
portance if it helps to undermine the system 
of caste. And this is exactly what it is 
doing; especially in our mission schools 
does it serve to obliterate caste distinctions, 
and the process of undermining this great 
Hindu stronghold is going on in our own 
sight. Let us not talk of wasting 
time “ merely teaching school.’ Let us look 
through to the end and see the mighty re- 
sults, hidden only to eyes that will not see. 


Someone says—It is the work of the Bri- 
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tish Government to cope with this educa- 
tional problem. No one will deny this, but 
it is likewise true that it is our duty to help 
in a work which is too great for any Govern- 
ment. Remember, also, that the hands of 
England are tied in regard to the most 
important element of education—the moral 
and religious. The kind of education Gov- 
ernment imparts is good, but it is not good 
enough; it does not meet India’s great need. 
The moral and spiritual side of the student 
in a Government institution is absolutely 
untouched. This is the result of circums- 
tances which the great majority of English 
officials regret and deplore, but which they 
cannot see their way to overcome. It lies, 
therefore, with our missionary educational 
institutions to reach the heart and soul life 
of India’s students. We teach the Bible 
openly and fearlessly, and our halls are 
crowded. 


Government is not indifferent or inactive 
in regard to the great problem of India’s 
moral education, An Education Commis- 
sion, appointed more than twenty years ago, 
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raised the question of moral education in 
the schools and colleges of India. Even then 
were only too apparent the evils of the 
policy of neutrality on the part of Govern- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the religion 
and morality of the people. In the schools 
the result of this policy was long ago seen 
to be most deplorable. From time to time 
Government and government officials have 
made distinct utterances on this subject, 
showing not only a desire to deal with this 
most important matter, but indicating that 
the best solution lay in “aided schools and 
Colleges in which religious instruction is 
prominently recognized.” Here then is the 
opportunity of the Christian College. 


Educational conditions in the Philippine 
Islands afford a striking contrast to those 
in India. _In those Islands, out of a total 
child population of school-going age 
amounting to 1,200,000, there are 300,000 
already enrolled in the public schools. That 
is to say, one out of every four is already 
provided for, and in one. generation the 
whole country will be not only literate but 
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English-speaking. Who can doubt the 
great factor this will prove itself in the ulti- 
mate regeneration of those Islands? In 
British India, the proportion of literate to 
illiterate is only one to eighteen, or 55 
per cent., and her day of redemption from 
the densest ignorance seems very far re- 
moved. How sadly India suffers in a com- 
parison with Japan also! In that progressive 
Eastern country, the number of those who 
are literate is actually 90 per cent. This is 
little short of wonderful, and is the fruit of 
such an educational awakening as India has 
not yet thought possible, but of which her 
need is appalling ! 


When we limit our field of vision so as to 
look at the educational problem as related 
only to the womanhood of India, we are con- 
fronted by facts even more startling. There 
are in British India fourteen million girls of 
school-going age, and out of this immense 
number only 405,000 are under any instruc- 
tion. Only one girl out of every thirty-four 
receiving even a primary education! And 
the rest ?—growing up to motherhood with- 
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out even a word of learning or an iota of 
sympathy for anything of the kind. Let 
American mothers think of their own daugh- 
ters in such a condition, and then face the 
problem anew. Think, by way of contrast, 
of Japan having 98 per cent. of her girls of 
school-going age under instruction, with a 
total number of 60,000 public schools for 
_ the education of her youth ! 


Among the girls of India, education lies 
almost wholly in the hands of lady missiona~ 
ties. A Government Inspectress of Schools 
recently said toa missionary’s wife: “ Why 
don’t you missionaries give up the teaching 
of Christianity in your schools? If you 
would only do so, you would have female 
education in India entirely in your hands.” 
This implies that Government is utterly un- 
able to cope with the problem aside from the 
co-operation of lady missionaries. Should 
the work of the Missionary Societies cease, 
most of the work would come to an end. 
On whom lies the heavier burden—whose is 
the greater responsibility ? 


During this last year the Government has 
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undertaken anew to arouse public opinion 
on this great question of the education of 
India’s womanhood, but what is for it a 
comparatively new field has been for forty 
years familiar ground for our own Church, 
and for a much longer period has been work- 
ed in by older Missionary Societies. Gov- 
ernment can learn much from experienced 
missionary workers. How stupendous the 
work is may be realized when it is known 
that of the one hundred and forty million 
women of India, not even one million are 
able to read or write. 


The key to the whole educational problem 
in India is in the hands of the Missionary 
Societies. If India’s young manhood and 
womanhood are to be truly educated, and to 
be led out into lives of moral as well as 
intellectual grandeur, the work must be 
done by missionary agencies. Not only so, 
but it must be done soon. The tide is fast 
setting to selfishness, worldliness and scep- 
ticism. When another generation has passed, 
it will be far harder to turn it back. The 
great opportunity for Christianity in India 
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may by that time have been irretrievably 
lost, and a hundred years of effort may then 
fail. to accomplish what twenty could 
now do. 


How terrible has been the grip of the pow- 
ers of darkness! Is it to be supposed that 
this condition of affairs will rectify itself, and 
that a people who, after so many years of 
British rule and two hundred years of mis- 
sionary effort, are still busy raising barriers 
to progress, will of themselves bring order 
out of chaos and light into darkness ? Add 
to the natural obstacles those which are 
raised by religion, and it will be seen how 
vain is it to expect the Indians to make 
any great movement, for the present anyway, 
towards the imparting of even a primary 
education to those who sit in darkness. 


Religious prejudice is a positive force 
making against enlightenment in India. 
Hinduism turns to the institutes of her great 
legendary lawgiver, Manu, and reads from 
pages soiled by forty centuries of handling, 
words which make it impossible to strike 
a single blow at the intellectual shackles 
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that bind the lower class.) Mahommedanism 
turns with a shrug of the shoulders to Fate, 
and says—When such seems Allah’s will, 
why seek to overturn it ? Or it points with 
pride to the Koran and says—Here is the 
storehouse of universal knowledge; let those 
who seek light take freely from it. It was 
in this spirit that the Khalipha Omar is said 
to have remarked, when the fate of the 
great Alexandrian library was at stake— 
“Tf the books are contrary to the Koran they 
are blasphemous ; if they are beyond it they 
are superfluous : let them burn.” 


The influence of the educated class in 
India is tremendous ; perhaps in no country 
is it greater. Not only does education put 
power into the hands of those who obtain 
knowledge, but to begin with, the great 
majority of Indian students are of the upper 
and most influential class. Thus it is 
doubly important to reach them. It is not 
their number which is of the greatest conse- 
quence. In all the Colleges and in the 
two upper classes of the High Schools of this 
land, there are probably fewer than 125,009 
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students, and in all India there are, it may 
be estimated, under three and a half million 
English-speaking natives of the country. 
These men, however, hold virtually all the 
power—political and social—whichis entrust- 
ed to-day to India’s hands by the British 
Government and the sanctions of society. 
Such men must be reached by the truth! If 
the Cross of Christ does not sway them, the 
Trident of Hinduism and the Crescent of the 
Moslem will wield, to their eternal los 
the destinies of one-fifth of the inhabitants 
of this globe ! The imparting of mere secu- 
lar education will not meet the necessities of 
the case. India will arise some day and 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
era, but her religious ideals will remain what 
they are, unless the Church of Christ arouse 
herself to meet the great emergericy and 
the unparalleled opportunity. 


Every argument in favour of Christian 
Colleges and Universities in nominally 
Christian lands applies with additional 
force to such institutions in non-Christian 
countries. If society, as a whole, be looked 
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at, then pagan communities, bound by the 
shackles of heathenism, should stir us to 
redoubled efforts ; if on the other hand, the 
Church itself be regarded, then the infant 
Church, struggling amidst unparalleled dark- 
ness,iagainst tremendous odds , to preserve 
life and render growth possible, deserves and 
must have all the help which Christian 
education can give. 


If it is our duty to “educate Christianity 
and Christianize education,” then the Chris- 
tian College is indispensable ; if it is true 
that “ Christianity must educate itself if it 
is to perpetuate itself,” then again the 
Christian College stands on an immovable 
rock, Regarded from any aspect whatever, 
the Christian College is an indispensable 
adjunct to the Church, a necessary part of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


A great educator in America says: —* What 
is most needed in the educational world ‘is 
an ethical revival at the very heart of edu- 
cation ;” and one of the greatest educa- 
tionists in India said many years ago—'‘ If 
India is to be regenerated—if her rising 
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generation is destined to make any progress 
—it must be achieved by a sound system of 
education and by a wide diffusion of moral- 
ity.” This work, in India as elsewhere, the 
Christian College stands ready to do. 
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What the Christian College Teaches. 


The Christian College in India, like every 
other College, is affiliated to one or another 
of the five great Universities of the land. 
The curricula are, therefore, determined in 
each case by the University in question. In 
this respect the Christian College does not 
differ from any other College. The system 
of education which prevails does not allow 
of any choice as to subjects or courses of 
study ; these are all prescribed and even the 
text-books are either indicated or suggested. 


There is, however, an important respect in 
which the teaching of the Christian College 
differs from that of all other institutions of 
education. This is in the imparting of dis- 
tinctly religious teaching, which is done 
systematically, the Bible being taken up as 
a regular text-book and instruction being 
given every day. In our Christian College 
at Lucknow, and elsewhere also, attendance 
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in the scripture class is compulsory, the 
student being given to understand this on 
his application for admission.” Along with 
this the Chapel service, with which the work 
of the day is always begun, doesits share in 
conveying religious and moral truth to the 
hearts of all. This opening exercise consists 
of a Christian hymn, the reading of a Psalm 
responsively, and of the Lord’s Prayer. In 
these public devotions all are invited to 
participate, the attendance itself being re- 
quired. 


This amount of religious instruction 
which in our Christian College occupies 
half an hour each day, is in the case of 
Christian students supplemented, of course, 
by the regular teaching of the Church, the 
Sunday School, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and other similar organizations, 

The value of the religious instruction thus 
given in the Christian Colleges of India 
has never been rightly appreciated by those 
who not only have felt but have boldly said 
that higher education had either no place or 
a very insignificant place in Christian 
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Missionary work. The extent of the good 
thus accomplished may not be evident yet, 
but in the present period of transition in 
India there is no factor which is more essen- 
tial than the educational one. When the 
process of the disintegration of pagan faiths, 
which is now visible on every hand, has been 
brought to a completion and heathen India 
has felt to its heart the thrill of Christian 
life, the historian of those great days—which 
may be nearer than most of us suppose— 
will set down the Christian educational 
institutions of the past as foremost among 
the agents which brought about the trans- 
formation and regeneration of a nation. 


The great Dr. Duff, the father of mission- 
ary educational institutions in India, argued 
that the work of such institutions was most 
effective in preparing for the overthrow of 
the false religion of Hinduism, by under- 
mining the whole cosmogony to which she 
is inseparably wedded. In this work Science 
and Philosophy, History and English Litera- 
ture play a part more important even than 
that played by direct religious teaching. 
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Whether, therefore, the Christian College be 
regarded as an agency for the development 
of the Church itself, or be looked at as an 
instrument in the hands of the Church for 
the tearing down of heathen strongholds, it 
will be seen to be doing not only an indis- 
pensable work but a work which no other 
institution can perform. 


With these facts before us, it will be of 
interest to take a glance at the courses of 
study which find a place in the Christian 
Colleges of India. To many the wide range 
of subjects as well as the advanced nature 
of the studies will be a surprise. It must, 
of course, be borne in mind that since in the 
case of languages a selectionis always open 
to the student, only those are taught in 
which courses may be desired. In an orien- 
tal country Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian are 
naturally most often chosen. 


The affiliation of our Christian College at 
Lucknow being to the Allahabad University 
the prospectus subjoined is that which ob- 
tains in Colleges affiliated to this Univer- 
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sity. As regards the other Universities of 
India it differs, however, only in minor 
matters, At the end of the second year of 
College work the student is required to 
appear for an examination which is termed 
the Intermediate Examination. The course 
of studies prescribed for this examination is 
as follows :— 

I Enousu.—Tennyson, The Passing of 
Arthur; Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and Rus- 
tum; Beesly, Hlizabeth; Froude, Hnglish 
Seamen in the 16th Century, or Blackie’s 
8elf-culture. 

II. CrassicaL LaneuaceEs.—Sanskrit, Ara- 
bic, Persian (with Arabic), Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew. 

Ill. Mopvern Lanauacs.—French. 

IV. Husrory.—Either English History, 
viz, A Student's History of England by Gar- 
diner, or 

Ancient History, v72., Merivale and Puller, 
School History of Rome and C. A. Fyffe, 
Greece, 


V. Dapuctive Locic—(Syllabus prescribed.) 
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VI. Matuematics—Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Geometry of Conic Sections, Geometry of 
solids, Co-ordinate Geometry, 


VIl.—Puysics—Heat, Light, Sound, Mag- 
netism, Electricity and Mechanics, 


VIII. Cuemistry—Inorganic (Syllabus 
prescribed), 


The text-books prescribed in the above 
courses are those which will be required in 
1908. The books may be varied from time 
to time, though the amount of work requir- 
ed does not change. 


When the student has successfully comple- 
ted his course of studies, and has passed the 
examination set not by his College but the 
University, he may continue his studies for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In choosing 
his subjects from the course required for the 
Intermediate Examination, the student must 
be guided by the following regulation: The 
studies are grouped so as to form two courses, 
of which the student may select either. The 
““A” Course is comprized of:—English, a 
Classical Language, History and Deductive, 
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Logic or Mathematics. The “B” Course 
consists of :—English, Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry. 


When the student has passed the Interme- 
diate Examination of the University, he may 
proceed to the studies leading up to the B.A. 
degree, to complete which requires two years 
more. The studies for this course must be 


selected, according to University regulations, 
from the following :— 


I, Eneuiss—Shakespeare, Macbeth, A 
Midsummer Nights Dream; Milton, L’ Allegro 
Il Penseroso, Lycidas; Tennyson, Selections 
(by Rowe and Webb); George Eliot, Silas 
Marner; Sidney Lee, Shakespeare's Life and 
Work; Hamerton, The Intellectual Life; 
Dowden, Shakespeare Primer; Gwynn’s 
Masters of English Literature. 

II. Crassicat Lancuacres—Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Arabic-Persian, Sanskrit. 

Til. Martuematics.—Algebra, Trigonome- 
try, Analytical Geometry, Differential 
Calculus, Integral Calculus, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics. 
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IV. PuiLrosopHy—Mill,—Utilitarianism ; 
Muirhead, Ethics; Jame’s, Psycohlogy; 
Fraser, Selections from Berkeley; Flint, 
Theism or Sidgwick, Outlines of the History 
of Ethics, 


V. Poxritican Economy—Walker, Poli- 
tical Economy; A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics; H. de B. Gibbin’s Industrial 
History of England; J. N. Keyne’s Scope and 
Method of Political Economy. 


VI. History—(a) Modern European His- 
tory:—Freeman, General Sketch of European 
History Michelet, Precis de /’ Histoire Moderne 
(Translated); C. W. Oman, England in the 
zgth Century ; Alison Phillips, Modern 
Europe, from 1815, and (b) Indian History :— 
Vincent Smith, The Early History of India;- 
Lane-Poole, Medieval India; Lyall, Rise of 
the British Dominion in India; Strachey 
India. or (c) Medieval European History:— 
Freeman General Sketch of European History ; 
Thatcher and Schevill, Europe in the Middle 
Ages ; Robinson, History of Western Europe ; 
Freeman, Essays on Frederick Barbarossa 
and Fredrick II. 
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The regulation which governs a student's 
choice of studies from the above course is as 
follows — 


“Every candidate for the B.A. degree 
shall be required to show a competent 
knowledge of three distinct branches of 
study. The branches recognized are — 


Group A.—English. 


Group B.—Classical Language and Math- 
ematics. 


Goup C,—Philosophy, Political Economy, 
History. It shall be open to the candidate 
to offer himself for examination in English 
and any two subjects in Group B, or in (1) 
English, (2) any one subject in Group B. and 
(3) any one subject in Group C.” 


In addition to these courses, the Univer- 
sity offers courses leading to the following 
degrees :—Master of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Science, Bachelor 
of Laws and Master of Laws. As these 
courses are not offered by our Christian 
College in Lucknow, the details and text 
books will not be given. It is hoped, how- 
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ever, that at no distant date our College 
can open a class for those desirous of get- 
ting the degree of Bachelor of Science. In 
due course of time our Christian College 
will probably be able to provide also for 
the course of studies leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts. 
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The Outlook. 


The outlook of the Christian College in 
India at the beginning of the 2oth century 
is most inspiring. There never was a time 
when its work in this land was more highly 
valued or better understood. Its detractors 
have been many, but their mouths have 
been effectually shut as the great work of 
the Christian College has become apparen; 
and its great purposes have urfolded th em- 
selves. 


It will be interesting and the same time 
conducive to the strengthening of faith to 
regard this great object for a while through 
_ the eyes of eminent Englishmen who in 
years past occupied high positions in the 
Government of India and who have spoken 
out of a large experience. Their words. 
uttered during the last decade of the century 
which has just closed, are true of the 
Christian College to-day, and when we 
rightly appreciate what these institutions 
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have done and are doing, we shall better 
understand why the outlook is so bright. 
A few short extracts are given below :— 

« J have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that it would be a calamity for India if 
missionary schools were withdrawn. Apart 
from immediate conversion to the faith, 
their influence on the mind of the people 
has been of | inestimable value.”—SIR 
WILLIAM MUIR, «.C.S.1., D.C.L.. LL.D. 
Ex-Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
formerly Secretary to the Government of 
India, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, etc. : 

“Personally I am convinced that any 
system of conversion which excluded the 
general and indirect work of preparation 
done by the mission schools and colleges, 
would distinctly lower the status of Chris- 
tianity in India.” —SIR WILLIAM WILSON 
HUNTER, k.c.s.1., M.A. (Oxon), LLD. 

“So far from drawing back, it is more 
than ever the duty of the Chureh to go 
forward in its educational policy. God 
forbid that I should undervalue preaching 
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and evangelizing. I believe India is only 
waiting for some native St. Paul to turn 
by thousands to the Lord. But the more 
active you are in your schools the better you 
will be prepared for that day when it comes 
Even now, as a matter of fact, although 
statistics of conversion are not a true test of 
the value of missionary work, the most nu- 
merous converts and the best are made in the 
schools.” —SIR CHARLES U. AITCHISON, 
K.C.S.1., C.I.E., LL.D., formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 


“In so far as the existing educational 
system leads men to reject Hinduism, it 
prepares the way for Christianity. But 
if no effort is made to teach Christianity 
and if Christian schools and colleges were 
closed, atheism would be unchecked until 
some extension of Brahmoism or some new 
sect like the Brahmos_arose.”—SIR 
CHARLES E. BERNARD, k.c.s.1., formerly 
Home Secretary of the Indian Government 
and Chief Commissioner of Burma, 

‘‘ There can be no doubt as regards the 
value and necessity of education in connec- 
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tion with Missions. Although the result of 
mission work may not be important, if tested 
by the number of conversions, the effect of 
Christian instruction imparted by mission 
schools has been very marked. The truths 
of Christianity and salvation through Jesus 
Christ alone have been made known widely ; 
faith in Hinduism has been shaken, and the 
superstitions connected with it are only 
maintained through the influence of old Pun- 
dits and leading men who have had 
no school education.”—THE HON. SIR 
HENRY RAMSAY, C.B., K.C.S.1. 


I feel assured of this fact, that education- 
al missions have, under God’s blessing, 
conferred a boon upon India, and have been 
permitted by Him to be the means of bring- 
ing many souls to Christ. I have long 
entertained a belief that His word is work- 
ing secretly to an extent which we cannot 
perceive, and that the day is not far off 
when the number of those who are added 
to the Church will be as unexpected as was 
the draught of fishes after our Lord’s re- 
surrection. May we be prepared to meet it 
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I hope and pray the decision may not be 
that of abandoning educational missions, 
but of strengthening them and concentrating 


them.”—SIR GEORGE EDWARD KNOX, 
Judge, United Provinces, High Court. 


** The higher education has its effects good 
and bad, but mostly good, and it has an 
influence toward a better morality and a 
better religion enormously greater than any 
missionary statistics indicate. It will be 
a grave loss to the best interests of the 
Indian empire if the churches should abandon 
that part of the teaching of the Indian 
youth which they alone can give. Few, 
if any, of the attentive students of a 
missionary college leaves it without religious 
impression. In some of course, it is super- 
ficial, but in others it is deep. And it must 
not be supposed that it is not deep because 
it does not lead to public acceptance of the 
Christian creed. The time will come, I 
have long believed when there will be— 
quite suddenly—an adoption of the Chris- 
tian faith so wide-spread as to be almost 
aniversal—probably not in my life-time. 
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The preparation for it demands the patient 
continuance of prolonged labour, but it will 
come when the times are ready and the 
man appears who has the qualification for 
an apostolate. In this preparation the 
missionary colleges are playing the principal 
part, a part much more real and penetra- 
ting, according to my means of judging, 
than that of even the missionary preacher.” 
—SIR JOHN WOODBURN, Late Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal. 


Mr. John R. Mott, a few years ago said: 
“More and more India will be governed 
and its thought-life moulded by the student 
class. The burning question is, shall this 
leadership be heathen, agnostic or Christian? 
Universites and Colleges in their relation to 
the progress of Christianity are strategic 
points in the world’s conquest..... The 
work of Educational Missions in India is of 
transcendent importance..... Educational 


missions have opened a larger number of 


doors for the preaching of the Gospel than 

any other agency. ...... They have 

furnished the most distinguished and influen- 
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tial converts and have done more than all 
else combined to undermine heathen 
superstitions and false systems of belief. 
_.. The field is not only vast and open, 
but ripe.” 


Surely the Lord who called Christian 
Colleges into existence in India, has given 
His servants the joy of seeing much accom- 
plished through these great agencies. As 
for the future, the horizon ever widens as 
the work progresses. 


Let us turn now to look for a while at 
the prospects that lie before the Christian 
College at Lucknow. We have traced its 
steady growth during the thirty years that 
have passed since the infant “ Centennial” 
School saw the light, what will the next 
thirty years reveal? 


As the year 1906 draws to a close all- 
connected with our Christian College at 
Lucknow feel that the immediate future 
holds for it greater and better days than 
the institution has ever yet known. A 
glance at the various departments of its 
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activity will give the reasons for such an 
expectation. ‘ 

During 1906 two gifts, aggregating $23,000 
have been realized by the College. This 
money, $15,000 of which came from the es- 
tate of Mrs. Coxe and $8,000 from that of 
Mrs. J.M. Reid, has provided for the erec- 
tion of two most important buildings. Mrs- 
Coxe’s money, as requested by her, is to go 
towards the erection of a fine hostel for our 
Christian students. The $15,000, which 
amounts to over Rs. 45,000, here in India, have 
been. supplement by Rs. 25,000 the grant™ 
in-aid from the Local Government. This 
handsome building. grant from the Govern- 
ment both puts the seal of their approval 
on our work and makes it possible for us 
to plan for a Rs. 70,000 structure. The 
money will be wisely spent and will make 
possible such boarding accommodations for 
our ever-increasing number of Christian 
students as we have needed and desired for 
years. A handsome two-storey structure 
will be put up which when complete will 
probably be the finest boarding house owned 
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by any Christian educational institution in 
the Provinces. 


A portion of the money from Mrs. Reid’s 

estate has been put into a much-needed resi~ 
dence for a College Professor. The house 
which is already well under way, is located 
next tothe Boarding House with a view to 
its being occupied by a man who can give 
a good share of his time to the direct, per- 
sonal management of the affairs of the 
‘Hostel. Such an arrangement is an ideal 
towards which the College has long been 
working. Its consummation will make it 
possible for the institution to exercise the 
strictest supervision of the morals of all the 
young men and boys who are entrusted to 
the care of the school. With such provi- 
sions for this very important part of the life 
of the institution, we can affirm with greater 
confidence than ever before that parents 
may feel safe in entrusting their sons to our 
care. 


The remainder of Mrs. Reid’s money will 
probably go towards the erection of a greatly 
needed jScience Hall. This is a building 
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which our College must have, as it is already 
looking towards an affiliation to the B.Sc, 
grade. The growth of any modern educa- 
tional institution is impossible in these days 
without ample provisions being made for the 
scientific branch of education. India is it- 
self undergoing a scientific renaissance and 
our College must measure up to the demands 
of the times. Where the money is to come 
from to provide for our Science Hall we do 
not know. Asum of at least $30,000 will 
be required for the building and its equip- 
ment. The Principal of the College and the 
Board of Trustees are doing their utmost to 
provide for this pressing emergency. It must 
be met, we know not how but feel sure that 
God who has in His Providence brought us 


to face the need will show us how to provide 


for it. Our Christian College still needs 
friends, 

The outlook of the Lucknow Christian 
College will never be all that it should 
until some further demands have been met, 
Among the additional things upon which 
the greatest power and usefulness of this 
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institution largely depend three may here 
be mentioned. In the first place more Chrts- 
tian teachers and Professorsare needed, The 
educational need of India must not only be 
met soon, but it must be met by educational 
institutions worthy of the name. Our 
Missionary Schools and Colleges should be 
better equipped and manned than any others, 
Money must be spent without stint in order 
to provide the best of everything, and above 
all, the number of Christian teachers ought 
to be increased. So long as heathen tea- 
chers are, to any large extent, employed in 
our schools, our influence will be minimized 
and our work irremediably crippled. And 
yet the great majority of all our under-tea- 
chers, not only in Lucknow but elsewhere’ 
are at present heathen. This is the case 
partly because Christian teachers are few 
and hard to get, and partly because non- 
Christian teachers usually work on lower 
salaries. The scarcity of Christian teachers 
will disappear of itself as our work progresses, 
but the financial standing of our schools 
must be bettered if we are to be enabled to 
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do what common sense dictates as absolu- 
tely essential. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the employment of Christian 
teachers. Think of what a certain Ameri- 
can educator said when asked by the Regents 
of one of the State Universities in America 
to accept the presidency; ‘Gentlemen, I 
understand that in the teaching force of the 
institution at the present time are three or 
four men who are openly and avowedly and 
aggressively antagonistic to the Christian 
faith. My acceptance of your offer must be 
conditioned upon the dismissal of these men 
from the teaching force. Do you now clean 
house at the beginning, and I will make 
it my business to see that the house is kept 
clean." That Board of Regents proceeded 
to remove the teachers who were antagonis- 
tic to Christianity, but most of our schools 
on this mission field are compelled—largely 
for lack of funds—to retain on their Staff, 
year after year, men who are fundamentally’ 
both by nature and education, opposed to the 
cardinal principles of our belief. We, too, 
wish to “clean house” but we need help. Let 
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Christian people furnish us the means neces- 
sary to put carefully trained Christian tea- 
chers in the place of non-Christian, and we 
will see to it that our schools are kept clean 
of heathen influences, In the Lucknow 
College especially we need at least thre, 
endowed Professorships for Indian Christian 
men. But it takes $15,000 to endow such 
a Professorship and the question which the 
College repeats constantly is, Where are 
the friends and philanthropists to be found who 
will endow these chairs? 


Among the many other needs which can- 
not be supplied without money, there is, 
secondly, that of a Normal School for the 
training of our Indian Christian teachers. 
Government has in the past five years entered 
upon a new era in regard to the training of 
teachers for its schools. A new type of tea- 
cher, bearing a Government certificate of 
normal training, is fast supplanting the old, 
self-made man, Another five years of such 
progress, anda great host of our Christian 
teachers must be admittedly antiquated. 
The emergency demands an efficient. Normal 
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School for Christians—having a thoroughly 
Christian atmosphere, and giving training 
equal if not superior to that which is im- 
parted in Government schools of a similar 
kind. We should not for a moment think 
of sending our Christian teachers to a godless 
Government Normal School. Their intellec- 
tual need would, doubtless, be met, but the 
influence there brought to bear on them would 
unfitthem for the very work we require of 
them. Christian teachers who have lost touch 
with their Saviour—who have not a spirituay 
tone—are scarcely preferable to non-Chris- 
tians. A wordly ideal such as Government 
schools impart is diametrically opposed to 
what we need. A thoroughly equipgqed Nor- 
mal Department added to the College would 
meet the need. This could become the 
trainnig school for Christian teachers not 
only of our own church, but for those of other 
Missions who might desire to avail them- 
selves of such advantages under Christian 
influences. 

The third of the great needs on which the 


success of the College was said to depend 
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is a Boarding House for non-Christians. 
This need, while it is pressing in the extreme, 
can fortunately be more easily met than 
either that of Christian teachers or that of 
a Normal School, because the money re- 
quired is not so much. Since this isa matter 
in which the Government always stands 
ready to help, we can safely count on their 
giving a sum equal to the amount which 
the College can raise for the purpose. If 
therefore we estimate that Rs. 30,000 will put 
up just such a building as in required, we 
need apply to the friends of the institution 
for only the small sum of Rs. 5,000. Here 
is a rare opportunity for an investor to 
double his money and provide for a most 
essential side of the life and activities of this 
great institution. 


The need for a Boarding House for non- 
Christians may be stated thus :—Without 
such a building we can never hope to draw 
any considerable number of Hindu or 
Mohammedan students. Now our desire to 
greatly increase the number of our non, 
Christian students, aside from the general 
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intention to elevate by educating, is made 
up chiefly of two elements. The first is that 
unless we can get access to these students 
-we cannot hope to influence them for Christ. 
Anything, therefore, which will increase our 
non-Christian student-body will be helping 
the College to carry out its ideal as an 
evangelizing agency. In the next place, 
since non-Christian students almost invari- 
ably mean an increased income for the 
College through fees and tuition, we need 
them to help defray the expenses of the 
institution. These are the chief reasons for 
urging the claims of a Boarding House for 
non-Christians, 


What is the outlook? It is all fair and 
beautiful, but these things must be attended 
to ere the Christian College at Lucknow can 
be what those heroic men intended who lived 
and died for it, or what it should be in the 
highest iterest of Christ’s extending kingdom 
in this land. 


THE END. 
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